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Ghe Gransition to Social Dentocracy,’ 


By G. Brernarp SuHaw. 


Wuen the British Association honored me by an invitation to take 
part in this day’s proceedings, I proposed to do so by reading a 
yer entitled ‘‘ Finishing the Transition to Social Democracy ”. 

ou will observe that the word “finishing” has been, on considera- 
tion, dropped. In modern use it has gathered a certain sudden and 
sinister sense which I desire carefully to dissociate from the process 
I have undertaken to describe. I suggested it, in the first instance, 
only to convey in the shortest way that we are in the middle of the 
transition instead of shrinking from the beginning of it; and that 
I propose to address you on the part of it that lies before us rather 
than on that which we have already accomplished. Therefore, 
though I shall begin at the beginning, I shall make no apology 
for traversing centuries by leaps and bounds at the risk of sacrificing 
the dignity of history to the necessity for coming to the point as 
soon as possible. 

Briefly, then, let us begin by a glance at the Middle Ages. 
There you find, theoretically, a much more orderly England than 
the England of to-day. Agriculture is organized on an intelligible 
and consistent system in the feudal manor or commune: handicraft 
is ordered by the gilds of the towns. Every class has its duties: 
every man has his class, and receives in return a payment and 
—— which are fixed by law and custom; which are sanctioned 

y the moral sense of the community; and which are revised by the 
light of that moral sense whenever the operation of supply and 
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demand disturb their adjustment. Liberty and Equality are unheard 
of; but so is Free Competition. The law does not suffer a laborer’s 
wife to wear a silver girdle: neither does it force her to work sixteen 
hours a day for the value of a modern shilling. Nobody entertains 
the idea that the individual has any right to do as he pleases without 
reference to the rest. When the townsfolk, for instance, form a 
market, they quite understand that they have not taken that trouble 
in order to enable speculators to make money. If they catch a man 
buying goods solely in order to sell them a few hours later at a 
higher price, they treat that man as a rascal; and he never, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, ventures to plead that it is socially 
beneficent, and indeed a pious duty, to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest. If he did, they would probably burn him 
alive, not altogether inexcusably. As to Protection, it comes naturally 
to them. 

This Social Order, relics of which are still to be found in all 
directions, did not collapse because it was unjust or absurd. It was 
burst by the growth of the social organism. Its machinery was too 
primitive, and its administration too naive—too personal—too meddle- 
some, to cope with anything more complex than a group of indus- 
trially independent communes, centralized very loosely, if at all, for 
purely political purposes. Industrial relations with other countries 
were beyond its comprehension. Its grasp of the obligations of 
interparochial morality was none of the surest: of international 
morality it had simply no notion. A Frenchman or a Scotchman 
was a natural enemy: a Muscovite was a foreign devil: the 
relationship of a negro to the human race was far more distant than 
that of a gorilla is now admitted to be. Thus, when the discovery 
of the New World began that economic revolution which changed 
every manufacturing town into a mere booth in the world’s fair, 
and quite altered the immediate objects and views of producers, 
English adventurers took to the sea in a frame of mind peculiarly 
favorable to commercial success. They were unaffectedly pious, and 
had the force of character which is only possible to men who are 
founded on convictions. At the same time, they regarded piracy 
as a brave and patriotic pursuit, and the slave trade as a perfectly 
honest branch of commerce, adventurous enough to be consistent 
with the honor of a gentleman, and lucrative enough to make it 
well worth the risk. When they stole the cargo of a foreign ship, 
or made a heavy profit on a batch of slaves, they regarded their 
success as a direct proof of Divine protection. The owners of 
accumulated wealth hastened to ‘“‘ venture” their capital with these 
men. From Queen Elizabeth downward, persons of all the richer 
degrees took shares in the voyages of the merchant adventurers. 
The returns justified their boldness; and the foundation of the 
industrial greatness and the industrial shame of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was laid. And it is curious to see still, in the 
merchant adventurers of our own time, the same incongruous com- 
bination of piety and rectitude with the most unscrupulous and 
revolting villainy. We all know the merchant princes whose enter- 
prise, whose steady perseverance, whose high personal honor, blame- 
ess family relations, large charities, and liberal endowment of public 
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institutions mark them out as very pillars of society; and who are 
nevertheless grinding their wealth out of the labor of women and 
children with such murderous rapacity that they have to hand over 
the poorest of their victims to sweaters whose sole special function 
is the evasion of the Factory Acts. They have, in fact, no more sense 
of social solidarity with the wage-workers, than Drake had with the 
Spaniards or negroes. 

With the rise of foreign trade and capitalism, industry so far 
outgrew the control, not merely of the individual, but of the village, 
the gild, the municipality, and even the central government, that it 
seemed as if all attempt at human regulation must be abandoned. 
Every law made for the better ordering of business either did not 
work at all, or worked only as a monopoly enforced by exasperating 
official meddling, directly injuring the general interest, and reacting 
disastrously on the particular interest it was intended to protect. The 
laws too, had ceased to be even honestly intended, owing to the seizure 
of political power by the capitalist classes, who had been prodigiously 
enriched by the operation of economic laws which were not then under- 
stood. Matters reached a position in which legislation and regula- 
tion were so mischievous and corrupt, that anarchy became the 
ideal state of all progressive thinkers and practical men. The intel- 
lectual revolt formally inaugurated by the Reformation was reinforced 
in the eighteenth century by the great industrial revolution which 
began with the utilization of steam and the invention of the spinning 
jenny. Then came chaos. The feudal system became an absurdity 
when its basis of communism with inequality of condition had changed 
into private property with free contract and competition rents. The 
gild system had no machinery for dealing with division of labor, the 
factory system, or international trade: it recognised competitive 
individualism only as something to be repressed as diabolical. So 
competitive individualism simply took possession of the gilds, and 
turned them into refectories for aldermen, and notable additions to the 
grievances and laughing stocks of posterity. 

It was the desperate effort of the human intelligence to unravel 
this tangle of industrial anarchy that brought modern political 
economy into existence. It took shape in France, where the confusion 
was thrice confounded ; and proved itself a more practical department 
of philosophy than the metaphysics of the schoolmen, the Utopian 
socialism of More, or the sociology of Hobbes. It could trace its 
ancestry to Aristotle; but just then the human intellect was rather 
tired of Aristotle, whose economics, besides, were those of slave 
holding republics. Political economy soon declared for industrial 
anarchy ; for private property ; for individual recklessness of every- 
thing except individual accumulation of riches; and for'the abolition 
of all the functions of the State except those of putting down violent 
conduct and invasions of private property. It might have echoed 
Jack Cade’s exclamation, ‘“‘ But then are we in order, when we are 
most out of order”’. 

Although this was what political economy said, it must not be 
inferred that the individual economists of eminence were any more 
advocates of mere licence than Prince Kropotkin, or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, or Mr. Benjamin Tucker of Boston, or any other modern 
$2 
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Anarchist. They did not believe that the alternative to State regula- 
tion was anarchy: they believed that Nature had provided an all- 
powerful automatic regulator in Competition; and that by its opera- 
tion self-interest would evolve order out of chaos if only it were 
allowed its own way. They loved to believe that a right and just 
social order was not an artificial and painfully maintained legal editice, 
but a spontaneous outcome of the free play of the forces of Nature. 
They were reactionaries against feudal domineering, and medizval 
meddling, and ecclesiastical intolerance; and they were able to shew 
how all three had ended in disgraceful failure and corruption and self- 
stultification. Indignant at the spectacle of the peasant struggling 
against the denial of those rights of private property which his feudal 
lord had successfully usurped, they strenuously affirmed the right of 
private property for all. And, whilst they were dazzled by the 
prodigious impulse given to production by the industrial revolution 
under competitive private enterprise, they were at the same time, for 
want of statistics, so optimistically ignorant of the condition of the 
masses, that we find David Hume, in 1766, writing to Turgot that 
‘*no man is so industrious but he may add some hours more in the 
week to his labor; and scarce anyone is so poor but he can retrench 
something of his expense”. No student ever gathers from a study 
of the individualist economists that the English proletariat was 
seething in horror and degradation whilst the riches of its proprietors 
were increasing by leaps and bounds. 

The historical ignorance of the economists did not, however, disable 
them for the abstract work of scientific political economy. All their 
most cherished institutions and doctrines succumbed one by one to 
their analysis of the laws of production and exchange. With one law 
alone—the law of rent—they destroyed the whole series of assumptions 
upon which private property is based. The primitive notion that 
among free competitors wealth would go to the industrious and poverty 
be the just and natural punishment of the lazy and improvident, 
proved as illusory as the apparent flatness of the earth. Here was a 
vast mass of wealth called economic rent, increasing with the popu- 
lation, and consisting of the difference between the product of the 
national industry as it actually was and as it would have been if 
every acre of land in the country had been no more fertile or favorably 
situated than the very worst acre from which a bare living could be 
extracted: all quite incapable of being assigned to this or that 
individual or class as the return to his or its separate exertions: 
all purely social or common wealth, for the private appropriation of 
which no permanently valid and intellectually honest excuse could be 
made. Ricardo was quite as explicit and far more thorough on the 
subject than Mr. Henry George. He pointed out—I quote his own 
words—that ‘‘the whole surplus produce of the soil, after deducting 
from it only such moderate profits as are sufficient to encourage 
accumulation, must finally rest with the landlord”’.1 

It was only by adopting a preposterous theory of value that 
Ricardo was able to maintain that the laborer, selling himself for 
wages to the proprietor, would always command his cost of produc- 





1 «¢ Principles of Political Economy,” chap. xxiv., p. 202. 
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tion, #.e., his daily subsistence. Even that slender consolation vanished 
later on before the renewed investigation of value made by Jevons, 
who demonstrated conclusively that the value of a commodity is a 
function of the demand for it, and may fall to zero when the supply 
outruns the demand so far as to make the final increment of the 
supply useless. A fact which the unemployed had discovered, without 
the aid of the differential calculus, before Jevons was born. Private 
property, in fact, left no room for new comers. Malthus pointed this 
out, and urged that there should be no newcomers—that the popula- 
tion should remain stationary. But the population took exactly as 
much notice of this modest demand for stagnation as the incoming 
tide took of King Canute’s ankles. Indeed the demand was the less 
reasonable since the power of production per head was increasing faster 
than the population (as it still is), the increase of poverty being 
produced simply by the increase and private appropriation of rent. 
After Ricardo had completed the individualist synthesis of production 
and exchange, a dialectical war broke out. Proudhon had only to 
skim through a Ricardian treatise to understand just enough of it to 
be able to shew that political economy was a reductio ad absurdum of 
private property instead of a justification of it. Ferdinand Lassalle, 
with Ricardo in one hand and Hegel in the other, turned all the 
heavy guns of the philosophers and economists on private property 
with such effect that no one dared to challenge his characteristic 
boasts of the irresistible equipment of social democracy in point of 
culture. Karl Marx, without even discarding the Ricardian value 
theory, seized on the blue books which contain the true history of the 
leaps and bounds of England’s prosperity, and convicted private 
property of wholesale spoliation, murder and compulsory prostitu- 
tion; of plague, pestilence, and famine; battle, murder and sudden 
death. This was hardly what had been expected of an institution so 
highly spoken of. Many critics said that the attack was not fair: no 
one ventured to pretend that it was not true. The facts were not only 
admitted: they had been legislated upon. Social Democracy was 
working itself out practically as well as academically. Before I recite 
the steps of the transition, I will, as a matter of form, explain what 
Social Democracy is, though doubtless nearly all my hearers are 
already conversant with it. 

Everybody knows what the achievement of Socialism involves 
economically. It involves the transfer of rent from the class which 
now appropriates it to the whole people. Rent being individually 
unearned wealth, this is the only equitable method of disposing of 
it. There is no means of getting rid of economic rent. So long as 
the fertility of land varies from acre to acre, and the number of 
persons passing by a shop window per hour varies from street to 
street, so that two farmers or two shopkeepers of exactly equal 
intelligence and industry will reap very unequal returns from their 
year’s work, so long will it be equitable to take from the richer 
farmer or shopkeeper the excess over his fellow’s gain which he 
owes to the bounty of nature or the advantage of situation, and to 
divide that excess or rent equally between the two. If the pair of 
farms or shops are left in the hands of a private landlord, he will 
take the excess, and, instead of dividing it between his two tenants, 
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live on it himself idly at their expense. The economic object of 
Socialism is not, of course, to equalize farmers and shopkeepers in 
couples, but to carry out the principle over the whole community 
by collecting all rents and throwing them into the national treasury. 
As the private proprietor has no reason for clinging to his property 
except the legal power to take the rent and spend it on himself— 
this legal power being in fact what really constitutes him a pro- 
prietor, its abrogation would mean his expropriation. The socialization 
of rent would mean the socialization of property—of land and capital 
—by the expropriation of the present private proprietors and the 
transfer of their property to the entire nation. This transfer, then, 
is the subject matter of the transition to Socialism, which began some 
forty-five years ago, as far as any phase of social evolution can be 
said to begin at all. 

It will be at once seen that the objections to Socialism consist 
wholly of practical difficulties. On the ground of abstract justice, 
Socialism is not only unobjectionable, but sacredly imperative. I am 
afraid that the ordinary middle-class opinion is that Socialism is 
flagrantly dishonest, but that it could be established off-hand to- 
morrow with the help of a guillotine, if there were no police, and the 
people were wicked enough. In truth, it is as honest as it is 
inevitable ; but all the mobs and guillotines in the world can 
no more establish it than Sir Charles Warren can avert it. 
The first and greatest practical difficulty is raised by the idea 
of the entire people collectively owning land, capital or anything 
else. Here is the rent arising out of the people’s industry: here 
are the pockets of the private proprietors. The problem is to drop 
that rent, not into those private pockets, but into the people’s pocket. 
Yes; but where is the people’s pocket? Who is the people? what 
is the people? where is the people? Tom we know, and Dick: also 
Harry; but solely and separately as individuals: as a trinity or 
collectivity they have no existence. Who is their trustee, their 
guardian, their man of business, their manager, their secretary, 
even their stakeholder? The Socialist is stopped dead at the 
threshold of practical action by this difficulty until he bethinks 
himself of the State as the representative and trustee of the people. 
Now if you will just form a hasty picture of the governments which 
called themselves States in the days of Ricardo, consisting of rich 
proprietors legislating either by divine right or by the exclusive 
suffrage of the poorer proprietors, and filling the executives with 
the creatures of their patronage and favoritism ; if you look beneath 
their oratorical parliamentary discussions, conducted with all the 
splendor and decorum of an expensive sham fight; if you consider 
their class interests, their shameless corruption, and the waste and 
mismanagement which disgraced all their bungling attempts at 
practical business of any kind, you will understand why Ricardo, 
clearly as he saw the economic consequences of private appropriation 
of rent, never dreamt of State appropriation as a possible alternative. 
The Socialist of that time did not greatly care: he was only a 
benevolent Utopian who planned model communities, and occasionally 
carried them out, with negatively instructive and positively disastrous 
results. When the Socialists learned economics from Ricardo, they 
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saw the difficulty quite as plainly as Ricardo’s vulgarisers, the 
Whig doctrinaires who accepted the incompetence and corruption 
of States as permanent inherent State qualities, like the acidity of 
lemons. Not that the Socialists were not doctrinaire too; but outside 
economics they were pupils of Hegel, whilst the Whigs were pupils 
of Bentham and Austin. Bentham’s was not the school in which 
mer: learned to solve problems to which history alone could give 
the key, or to form conceptions which belonged to the evolutional 
order. Hegel, on the other hand, expressly taught the conception 
of the perfect State; and his pupils saw that nothing in the nature 
of things made it impossible, or even specially difficult, to make the 
existing State, if not absolutely perfect, at least practically trust- 
worthy. They contemplated the insolent and inefficient government 
official of their day without rushing to the conclusion that the State 
uniform had a magic property of extinguishing all business 
capacity, integrity, and common civility in the wearer. When State 
officials obtained their posts by favoritism and patronage, efficiency 
on their part could only be a rather surprising accident. When 
they retained their posts without any effective responsibility to the 
public, they naturally defrauded the public by making their posts 
sinecures, and insulted the public when, by personal inquiry, it 
made itself troublesome. But every successfully conducted private 
business establishment in the kingdom was an example of the ease 
with which all this could be reformed as soon as there was the 
effective will to find out the way. Make the passing of a sufficient 
examination an indispensable preliminary to entering the executive ; 
make the executive responsible to the government and the government 
responsible to the people; and State departments will be provided 
with all the guarantees for integrity and efficiency that private 
money-hunting pretends to. Thus the old bugbear of State imbecility 
did not terrify the Socialist; it only made him a Democrat. But 
to call himself so simply would have had the effect of classing him 
with the ordinary destructive politician, who is a Democrat without 
ulterior views for the sake of formal Democracy—one whose notion 
of Radicalism is the pulling up of aristocratic institutions by the 
roots — who is, briefly, a sort of Universal Abolitionist. Con- 
sequently, we have the distinctive term Social Democrat, indicating 
the man or woman who desires through Democracy to gather the 
whole people into the State, so that the State may be trusted with 
the rent of the country, and finally with the land, the capital, and 
the organization of the national industry—with all the sources of 
production, in short, which are now abandoned to the cupidity of 
Irresponsible private individuals. 

The benefits of such a change as this are so obvious to all except 
the existing private proprietors and their class, that it is very necessary 
to insist on the impossibility of effecting it suddenly. The young 
Socialist is apt to be catastrophic in his views—to plan the revolu- 
tionary programme as an affair of twenty-four lively hours, with 
Individualism in full swing on Monday morning, a tidal wave of the 
insurgent proletariat on Monday afternoon, and Socialism in complete 
working order on Tuesday. A man who believes that such a happy 
despatch is possible, will naturally think it absurd and even inhuman 
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to stick at a trifle of bloodshed in order to bring it about. He can 
prove that the continuance of the present system for a year costs more 
suffering than could be crammed into any Monday afternoon, however 
sanguinary. This is the phase of conviction in which are delivered 
those socialist speeches which make what the newspapers call “‘ good 
copy”, and which are the only ones they report. Such speeches are 
unfortunately encouraged by the hasty opposition they evoke from 
thoughtless persons, who begin by tacitly admitting that a sudden 
change is feasible, and go on to protest that it would be wicked. The 
experienced Social Democrat converts his too ardent follower by first 
admitting that if the change could be made catastrophically it would 
be well worth making, and then proceeding to point out that as the 
change would involve a readjustment of productive industry to meet 
the demand created by an entirely new distribution of purchasing 

ower, it would also involve, in the application of labor and in the in- 

ustrial machinery, alterations which no afternoon’s work could effect. 
You cannot convince any man that it is impossible to tear downa 
government in a day; but everybody is convinced already that you 
cannot convert first and third class carriages into second class ; rookeries 
and palaces into comfortable dwellings; and jewellers and dress- 
makers into bakers and builders, by merely singing the ‘‘ Marscillaise ”. 
No judicious person, however deeply convinced that the work of the 
court dressmaker has no true social utility, would greatly care to 
quarter her idly on the genuinely productive workers pending the 
preparation of a place for her in their ranks. For though she is to 
all intents and purposes quartered on them at present, yet she at least 
escapes the demoralization of idleness. Until her new place is pre- 
pered, it is better that her patrons should find dressmaking for her 

ands to do, than that Satan should find mischief. Demolishing a 
Bastille with seven prisoners in it is one thing: demolishing one with 
fourteen million prisoners is quite another. I need not enlarge on the 
point: the necessity for cautious and gradual change must be obvious 
to everyone here, and could be made obvious to everyone elsewhere 
if only the catastrophists were courageously and sensibly dealt with 
in discussion. 

What then does a gradual transition to Social Democracy mean 
specifically ? It means the gradual extension of the franchise; and 
the transfer of rent and interest to the State, not in one lump sum, 
but by instalments. Looked at in this way, it will at once be seen 
that we are already far on the road, and that we are being urged 
further by many politicians who do not dream that they are touched 
with Socialism—nay, who would earnestly repudiate any such sug- 
gestion. Let us see how far we have gone. In 1832 the political 
— passed into the hands of the middle class; and in 1838 Lord 

ohn Russell announced finality. Meanwhile, in 1834, the middle 
class had swept away the last economic refuge of the workers, the 
old Poor Law, and delivered them naked to the furies of competition. 
Ten years turmoil and active emigration followed ; and then the thin 
end of the wedge went in. The Income Tax was established ; and 
the Factory Acts were made effective. The Income Tax (1842), 
which is on individualist principles an intolerable spoliative anomaly, 
is simply a transfer of rent, interest, and even rent of ability, from 
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the private holders to the State without compensation. It excused 
itself to the Whigs on tne ground that those who had most property 
for the State to protect should pay ad valorem for its protection. The 
Factory Acts swept the anarchic theory of the irresponsibility of 
private enterprise out of practical politics; made employers account- 
able to the State for the well-being of their employees; and trans- 
ferred a further instalment of profits directly to the worker by raising 
wages. Then came the gold discoveries in California (1847) and 
Australia (1851), and the periods of leaps and bounds which kindled 
Mr. Gladstone’s retrogressive instincts to a vain hope of abolishing 
the income-tax, and which was supported by the economic rent of 
England’s mineral fertility. These events relieved the pressure set 
up by the New Poor Law. The workers rapidly organized them- 
selves in Trades Unions, which were denounced then for their 
tendency to sap the manly independence which had formerly 
characterized the British workman,’ and which are to-day held up 
to him as the self-helpful perfection of that manly independence. 
Howbeit, self-help flourished, especially at Manchester and Sheffield: 
State help was voted grandmotherly: wages went up; and the Unions, 
like the fly on the wheel, thought that they had raised them. They 
were mistaken; but the value of the Unions in awakening the 
social conscience of the skilled workers was immense. An extension 
of the Franchise, which was really an instalment of Democracy, and 
not, like the 1832 Reform Bill, only an advance towards it, came 
in 1867; and immediately afterwards came another instalment of 
Socialism in the shape of a further transfer of rent and interest from 
rivate holders to the State for the purpose of educating the people. 

the meantime, the extraordinary success of the post office, which, 
according to the teaching of the Manchester school, should have 
been a very nest of incompetence and jobbery, had not only shewn 
the perfect efficiency of State enterprise when the officials are made 
responsible to the class interested in its success, but had also proved 
the enormous convenience and cheapness of socialistic or collectivist 
charges over those of private enterprise. For example, the Post- 
master General charges a penny for sending a letter weighing an 
ounce from Kensington to Bayswater. Private enterprise would 
send half a pound the same distance for a farthing, and make a 
handsome profit on it. But the Postmaster General also sends an 
ounce letter from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House for a penny. 
Private enterprise would probably demand at least a shilling, if not 
five; and there are many places in which private enterprise could 
not on any terms maintain a post office. Therefore a citizen with 
ten letters to post saves considerably by the uniform socialistic 
charge, and quite recognizes the necessity for rigidly protecting the 
Postmaster’s monopoly. 

After 1875, leaping and bounding prosperity, after a final spurt 
during which the Income Tax fell to twopence, got out of breath, and 

not yet recovered it. Russia and America, among other competi- 
tors, began to raise the margin of cultivation at a surprising rate. 
























1See Final Report of Royal Commission on Trade Unions, 1869. Vol. L., 
P. Xvii., sec. 46. 
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Education began to intensify the sense of suffering, and to throw 
light upon its causes in dark places. The capital needed to kee 
English industry abreast of the growing population began to be 
attracted by the leaping and bounding of foreign loans and invest- 
ments, and to bring to England, in payment of interest, imports that 
were not paid for by exports—a phenomenon inexpressibly discon- 
certing to the Cobden Club. The old pressure of the eighteen-thirties 
came back again ; and presently, as if Chartism and Fergus O’Connor 
had risen from the dead, the Democratic Federation and Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman appeared in the field, highly significant as signs of the 
times, and looming hideously magnified in the guilty eye of property, 
if not of great account as direct factors in the course of events. 
Numbers of young men, pupils of Mill, Spencer, Comte, and Darwin, 
coming across Mr. Henry George, took to insurrectionary economics; 
read Karl Marx; and were so convinced that Socialism had only to be 
put clearly before the working-classes to concentrate the power of 
their immense numbers in one irresistible organisation, that the 
Revolution was fixed for 1889—the anniversary of the French Revolu- 
tion—at latest. I remember being asked publicly at that time how 
long I thought it would take to get Socialism into working order if I 
had my way. I modestly replied that a fortnight would be ample for 
the purpose. When I add that I was frequently complimented on 
being one of the more reasonable Socialists, you will be able to 
appreciate the fervor of our conviction, and the extravagant levity of 
our practical ideas. The opposition we got was utterly uninstructive: 
it was mainly founded on the assumption that our projects were 
theoretically unsound but practically possible, whereas our weak point 
could only be got at by shewing that exactly the reverse was the case. 
However, the ensuing years sifted and sobered us. ‘‘ The Socialists”, 
as they were called, have fallen into line as a Social Democratic 
party: no more insurrectionary in its policy than any other party. But 

shall not present the remainder of the transition to Social Democracy 
as the work of fully conscious Social Democrats. I prefer to ignore 
them altogether—to suppose, if you will, that the Government will 
shortly follow the advice of the Saturday Review, and, for the sake 
of peace and quietness, hang them. 

First, then, as to the consummation of Democracy. Since 1885 
every man who pays four shillings a week rent can only be hindered 
from voting by anomalous conditions of registration which are likely 
to be swept away very shortly. This is all but manhood suffrage; 
and it will soon complete itself as adult suffrage. However, I may 
leave adult suffrage out of the question, because the outlawry of 
women, monstrous as it is, is not a question of class privilege, but of 
sex privilege. To complete the foundation of the democratic State, 
then, we need manhood suffrage, abolition of all poverty disqualifica- 
tions, abolition of the House of Lords, public payment of election 
expenses, public payment of representatives, and annual Parliaments. 
These changes are now inevitable, however unacceptable they may 
appear to those of us who are Conservatives. They have been for 
half a century the commonplaces of Radicalism. We have next to 
consider that the State is not merely an abstraction: it is a machine 
to do certain work ; and if that work be greatly increased or altered 
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in its character, the machinery must be altered too. Now, the 
extension of the Franchise does increase and alter the work very 
considerably; but it has no direct effect on the machinery. At 
present the State machine has practically broken down in this very 
way, the work being mainly local, and the machinery mainly central. 
Without efficient local machinery the replacing of private enterprise 
by State enterprise is out of the question; and we shall presently see 
that such replacement is one of the inevitable consequences of 
Democracy. A democratic State, in short, cannot become a Social- 
Democratic State unless it has in every centre of population a local 
governing body as thoroughly democratic in its constitution as the 
central Parliament. This matter is also well in train. Last Session 
a Government avowedly reactionary passed a Local Government Bill 
which affected a distinct advance towards the democratic municipality. 
It was furthermore a Bill with no single aspect of finality anywhere 
about it. Local Self-Government remains prominent within the 
sphere of practical politics. When it is achieved, the democratic 
State will have the machinery for Socialism. 

And now, how is the raw material of Socialism—otherwise the 
Proletarian man—to be brought to the Democratic State machinery ? 
Here again the path is easily found. Politicians who have no suspicion 
that they are Socialists, are advocating further instalments of Socialism 
with a recklessness of indirect results which scandalizes the conscious 
Social Democrat. The phenomenon of economic rent has assumed 
prodigious proportions in our great cities. The injustice of its private 
appropriation is glaring, flagrant, almost ridiculous. In the long 
suburban roads about London, where rows of exactly similar houses 
stretch for miles countrywards, the rent changes at every few thousand 
yards by exactly the amount saved or incurred annually in travelling 
to and from the householder’s place of business. The seeker after 
lodgings, hesitating between Bloomsbury and Tottenham, finds every 
advantage of situation skimmed off by the landlord with scientific 
precision. As lease after lease falls in, houses, shops, goodwills 
of business, fruits of the labor of lifetimes, fall into the maw of 
the ground landlord. Confiscation of capital, spoliation of households, 
annihilation of incentive, everything that the most ignorant and 
credulous fundholder ever charged against the Socialist, rages openly 
in London, which begins to ask itself whether it exists and toils only 
for the typical duke and his celebrated jockey and his famous race- 
horse. Lord Hobhouse and his unimpeachably respectable committee 
for the taxation of ground values are already in the field claiming 
the value of the site of London for London collectively; and their 
agitation receives additional momentum from every lease that falls in. 
Their case is unassailable ; and the evil they attack is one that presses 
on the ratepaying and leaseholding classes as well as upon humbler 
sufferers. This economic pressure is reinforced formidably by political 
opinion in the workmens’ associations. Here the moderate members 
are content to demand a progressive income tax, which is virtually 
lord Hobhouse’s proposal; and the extremists are all for Land 
Nationalization, which is again Lord Hobhouse’s principle. The cry 
for such taxation cannot permanently be resisted. And it is very 
worthy of remark that there is a new note in the cry. Formerly 
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taxes were proposed with a specific object—as to pay for a war, for 
education, or the like. Now the proposal is to tax the landlords in 
order to get some of owr money back from them—take it from them 
first and find a use for it afterwards. Ever since Mr. Henry George's 
book reached the English Radicals, there has been a growing disposi- 
tion to impose a tax of twenty shillings in the pound on obviously 
unearned incomes: that is, to dump four hundred and fifty millions 
down on Mr. Goschen’s counter; and then retire after giving three 
cheers for the restoration of the land to the people. 

The results of such a proceeding, if it actually came off, would 
considerably take its advocates aback. The streets would pre- 
sently be filled with starving workers of all grades, domestic 
servants, coach builders, decorators, jewellers, lace-makers, fashion- 
able professional men, and numberless others whose livelihood is 
at present gained by ministering to the wants of the proprietary 
class. ‘ This”, they would cry, ‘‘is what your theories have 
brought us to! Back with the good old times, when we at least 
had our wages. They were better than nothing.” Evidently Mr. 
Goschen would have three courses open to him. (1.) He could give 
the four hundred and fifty millions back again to the landlords with 
an apology. (2.) He could attempt to start State industries with it 
for the employment of the people. (3.) Or he could simply distribute 
it among the unemployed. The last is not to be thought of: any- 
thing is better than panem and circenses. The second (starting State 
industries) would be far too vast an undertaking to get on foot soon 
enough to meet the urgent difficulty. The first (the return with an 
apology) would be a reductio ad absurdum of the whole affair—a con- 
fession that the landlord, for all his idleness and his voracity, is indeed 
performing an indispensable economic function—the function of 
capitalizing, however wastefully and viciously, the wealth which sur- 
passes his necessarily limited power of immediate personal consump- 
tion. And here we have checkmate to mere Henry Georgism, or 
State appropriation of rent without Socialism. It is easy to shew 
that the State is entitled to the whole income of the Duke of West- 
minster, and to argue therefrom that he should straightway be taxed 
twenty shillings in the pound. But in practical earnest the State has 
no right to take five farthings of capital from the Duke or anybody 
else until it is ready to invest them in productive enterprise. The 
consequences of withdrawing capital from private hands merely to lock 
it up unproductively in the treasury would be so swift and ruinous, 
that no statesman, however fortified with the destructive resources of 
abstract economics, could persist in it. It will be found in the future 
as in the past that governments will raise money only because they 
want it for specific purposes, and not on a priori demonstrations that 
they have a right to it. But it must be added that when they a 
want it for a specific purpose, then, also in the future as in the past, 
they will raise it without the slightest regard to a priori demon- 
strations that they have no right to it. 

Here then we have got to a sort of dead lock. In spite of 
democrats and land nationalizers, rent cannot be touched unless some 
pressure from quite another quarter forces productive enterprise 02 
the State. Such pressure is already forthcoming. The quick starva- 
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tion of the unemployed, the slow starvation of the employed 
who have no relatively scarce special skill, the unbearable anxiety 
or dangerous recklessness of those who are employed to-day and 
unemployed to-morrow, the rise in urban rents, the screwing down 
of wages by pauper immigration and home multiplication, the 
hand-in-hand advance of education and discontent, are all working up 
to explosion point. It is useless to prove by statistics that most 
of the people are better off than before, true as that probably is, 
thanks to instalments of Social Democracy. Yet even that is ques- 
tioable ; for it is idle to claim authority for statistics of things that 
have never been recorded. Chaos has no statistics: it has only 
statisticians; and the ablest of them prefaces his remarks on the 
increased consumption of rice by the admission that ‘‘no one can 
contemplate the present condition of the masses without desiring 
something like a revolution for the better’’.' The masses themselves 
are being converted so rapidly to that view of the situation, that we 
have Pan-Anglican Synods, bewildered by a revival of Christianity, 
pleading that though Sociaiism is eminently Christian, yet the Church 
must act “safely as well as sublimely”.* The Chief Commissioner of 
Police in London already starts at his own shadow, and mistakes Mr. 
John Burns for the French Revolution, to the great delight of that 
genial and courageous champion of his class. The existence of the 
pressure is further shewn by the number and variety of safety valves pro- 
posed to relieve it—as monetization of silver, import duties, ‘‘leaseholds 
enfranchisement”’, extension of joint stock capitalism masquerading 
as co-operation, and other irrelevancies. My own sudden promotion 
from the street corner to this platform is in its way a sign of the times. 
But whilst we are pointing the moral and adorning the tale according 
to our various opinions, an actual struggle is beginning between the 
wemployed who demand work and the local authorities appointed to 
deal with the poor. In the winter, the unemployed collect round red 
flags, and listen to speeches for want of anything else todo. They 
welcome Socialism, insurrectionism, currency craze—anything that 
passes the time and seems to express the fact that they are hungry. 
The local authorities, equally innocent of any fixed economic views, 
deny that there is any misery; send leaders of deputations to the 
Local Government Board, who promptly send them back to the 
guardians ; try bullying; try stoneyards; try bludgeoning ; and finally 
sit down helplessly and wish it were summer again or the unemployed 
at the bottom of the sea. Meanwhile the charity fund, which is much 
less elastic than the wages fund, overflows at the Mansion House only 
torun dry at the permanent institutions. Of course such a state of 
things cannot last. The bludgeoning, and the shocking clamor for 
bloodshed from the anti-popular newspapers, will create a revulsion 
among the humane section of the middle class. The section which is 
blinded by class prejudice to all sense of social responsibility, dreads 
personal violence from the working class with a superstitious terror 
that defies enlightenment or control. Historical instances of the 





1 Mr. R. Giffen, ‘‘ Essays in Finance ’’, Vol. IT., p. 393. 
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extravagance of what may be called West End mob panic are too 
obvious and too recent for citation. Municipal relief works must be 
set on foot at last. This cannot be done in one place alone: the rush 
from other parts of the country would swamp an isolated experiment, 
Wherever the pressure is, the relief must be given on the spot. And 
since public decency, as well as consideration for its higher officials, 
will prevent the municipality from instituting a working day of 
sixteen hours at a wage of a penny an hour or less, the relief 
works will soon bring on its hands not only the unemployed, but 
also the white slaves of the sweater, who will escape from their 
dens and appeal to the municipality for employment the moment 
they become aware that municipal employment is better than private 
sweating. Nay, the sweater himself, a mere slave driver paid “by 
the piece”, will in many instances be as anxious to escape from his 
hideous trade as his victims. But the municipal organization of the 
industry of these people will require capital. Where is the muni- 
cipality to get it ? Raising the rates is out of the question: the ordinary 
tradesmen and householders are already rated and rented to the limit 
of endurance: further burdens would almost bring them into 
the street with a red flag. Dreadful dilemma! in which the 
municipality, between the devil and the deep sea, will hear 
Lord Hobhouse singing a song of deliverance, telling a golden 
tale of ground values to be municipalized by taxation. The 
land nationalizers will swell the chorus, the Radical progressive 
income taxers singing together, and the ratepaying tenants shouting 
for joy. The capital difficulty thus solved—for we need not 
seriously anticipate that the landlords will actually fight, as our 
President! once threatened—the question of acquiring land will 
arise. The nationalizers will declare for its annexation by 
the municipality without compensation; but that will be rejected 
as spoliation, worthy only of revolutionary Socialists. The 
no-compensation cry is indeed a piece of unpractical catastrophic 
insurrectionism ; for whilst compensation would be unnecessary and 
absurd if every proprietor were expropriated simultaneously, and 
the proprietary system at once replaced by full blown Socialism, yet 
when it is necessary to proceed by degrees, the denial of compensation 
would have the effect of singling out individual proprietors and 
expropriating them whilst the others remained unmolested, besides 
depriving them of their private means long before there was suitable 
municipal employment ready for them. The land, as it is required, 
will therefore be honestly purchased ; and the purchase money, or 
the interest thereon, will be procured, like the capital, by taxing 
rent. Of course this will be at bottom an act of expropriation just 
as much as the collection of Income Tax to-day is an act of expro- 
priation. As such, it will be denounced by the landlords as merely 
a committing of the newest sin the oldest kind of way. In effect, 
they will be compelled to buy out one of their body and present 
his land to the municipality, thereby distributing the loss fairly 
over their whole class, instead of placing it on one man who is 00 
more responsible than the rest. But they will be compelled to do 
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this in a manner that will satisfy the moral sense of the ordinary 
citizen as effectually as that of the skilled economist. 

We now foresee our municipality equipped with land and capital 
for industrial purposes. At first they will naturally extend the 


























































































































1 industries they already carry on, road making, gas works, tramways, 
| puilding, and the like. It is probable that they will for the most 
: art regard their action as a mere device to meet a passing emergency. 
{ e Manchester school will urge its Protectionist theories as to the 
t exemption of private enterprise from the competition of public 
* enterprise, in one supreme effort to practise for the last time on 
t pular ignorance of the science which it has consistently striven to 
" debase and stultify. For a while the proprietary party will succeed 
: in hampering and restricting municipal enterprise; in attaching the 
stigma of pauperism to its service; in keeping the lot of its laborers 
“ as nearly as possible down to the private competition level in point of 
. hard work and low wages. But the power of that party will be 
broken by the disappearance of that general necessity for keeping 
7 down the rates which now hardens local authority to humane appeals. 
to The luxury of being generous at some one else’s expense will be 
he irresistible. The ground landlord will be the municipal milch cow; 
ar and the ordinary ratepayers will feel the advantage of sleeping in 
on peace, relieved from the fear of increased burdens and of having 
he their windows broken and their premises looted by hungry mobs, 
ve nuclei of all the Socialism and scoundrelism of the city. They will 
ng have just as much remorse in making the landlord pay as the landlord 
rot has had in making them pay—just as much and no more. As the 
var municipality becomes more democratic, it will tind landlordism losing 
“ill power, not only relatively to democracy, but absolutely. 
by The ordinary ratepayer, however, will not remain unaffected for 
ted long. At the very outset of the new extension of municipal industries, 
"he the question of wage will arise. A minimum wage must be fixed; 
hic and though it must at first be made too small to tempt any decently 
nd employed laborer to forsake his place and run to the municipality, 
and still, it will not be the frankly infernal competition wage. It will be, 
yet like medizeval wages, fixed with at least some reference to public 
ion opinion as to a becoming standard of comfort. Over and above this, 
and the municipality will have to pay to its organizers, managers, and 
‘des incidentally necessary skilled workers the full market price of their 
ble ability, minus only what the superior prestige and permanence of 
red, public employment may induce them to accept. But whilst these high 
or salaries will make no more disturbance in the labor market than the 
‘ing establishment of a new joint stock company would, the minimum wage 
just for laborers will touch that market perceptibly. The worst sort of 
pro- sweaters will find that if they are to keep their hands, they must treat 
rely them at least as well as the municipality. The consequent advance in 
rect, wage will swallow up the sweaters’ narrow margin of profit. Hence the 
sent sweater must raise the price per piece against the shops and wholesale 
airly houses for which he sweats. This again will diminish the profits of 
3 10 these wholesale dealers and shopkeepers, who will not be able to 
o do recover this loss by raising the price of their wares against the public, 





since, had any such step been possible, they would have taken it before. 
But fortunately for them, the market value of their ability as men of 
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business is fixed by the same laws that govern the prices of commo- 
dities. Just as the sweater is worth his profit, so they are worth 
their profit; and just as the sweater was able to exact from them his 
old remuneration in spite of the advance in wages, so they will be 
able to exact their old remuneration in spite of the advance in 
sweaters’ terms. But from whom, it will be asked, if not from the 
public by raising the price of the wares? Evidently from the land- 
lord upon whose land they are organizing production. In other words, 
they will demand and obtain a reduction of rent. Thus the 
organizer of industry, the employer pure and simple, the entre- 
preneur, as he is often called in economic treatises nowadays, will 
not suffer. In the division of the product his share will remain 
constant, whilst the industrious wage worker’s share will be increased, 
and the idle proprietor’s share will be diminished. This will not, to 
put it mildly, adjust itself without friction and clamor; but such 
friction is constantly going on under the present system in the opposite 
direction, t.e., by the raising of the landlord’s share at the expense of 
the worker’s. 

The contraction of the landlord’s incomes will of course diminish 
the revenue from taxation on such incomes. Let us suppose that 
the municipality, to maintain its revenue, puts on an additional 
penny in the pound. The effect will be to burn the landlord’s 
candle at both ends—obviously not a process that can be continued 
to infinity. But long before taxation fails as a source of municipal 
capital, the municipalities will have begun to save capital out of 
the product of their own industries. In the market the competition 
of those industries with the private concerns will be irresistible. 
Unsaddled with a single idle person, and having, therefore, nothing 
to provide for after paying their employees except extension of capital, 
they will be able to offer wages that no business burdened with the 
upproductive consumption of an idle landlord or shareholder could 
afford, unless it yielded a heavy rent in consequence of some marked 
advantage of site. But even rents, when they are town rents, are 
at the mercy of a municipality in the long run. The masters of 
the streets and the traffic can nurse one site and neglect another. 
The rent of a shop depends on the number of persons passing its 
windows per hour. A skilfully timed series of experiments in 
paving, a new bridge, a tramway service, a barracks, or a small-pox 
hospital, are only a few of the circumstances of which city rents 
are the creatures. The power of the municipality to control these 
circumstances is as obvious as the impotence of competing private 
individuals. Again, competing private individuals are compelled to 
sell their produce at a price equivalent to the full cost of production 
at the margin of cultivation. The municipality could compete against 
them by reducing prices to the average cost of production over the 
whole area of municipal cultivation. The more favorably situated 

rivate concerns could only meet this by ceasing to pay rent: the 
con favorably situated ones would succumb without remedy. It 
would be either stalemate or checkmate. Private property would 
either become barren, or it would yield to the actual cultivator of 
average ability no better an income than could be obtained more 
securely in municipal employment. To the mere proprietor it would 
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yield nothing. Eventually the land and industry of the whole town 
would pass by the spontaneous action of economic forces into the 
hands of the municipality; and, so far, the social problem would 
be solved. 

Private property, by cheapening the laborer to the utmost in order 
to get the more surplus out of him, lowers the margin of human 
cultivation, and so raises the “rent of ability”. The most important 
form cf that rent is the profit of industrial management. The gains 
of a great portrait painter or fashionable physician are much less 
significant, since these depend entirely on the existence of a very rich 
class of patrons subject to acute vanity and hypochondriasis. But the 
industrial organizer is independent of patrons: instead of merely 
attracting a larger share of the product of industry to himself, he 
increases the product by his management. The market price of such 
ability depends upon the relation of the supply to the demand: the 
more there is of it the cheaper it is: the less, the dearer. Any cause 
that increases the supply lowers the price. Now it is evident that 
since a manager must be a man ef education and address, it is useless 
to look ordinarily to the laboring class for a supply of managerial 
skill. Not one laborer in a million succeeds in raising himself on the 
shoulders of his fellows by extraordinary gifts, or extraordinary luck, 
or both. The managers must be drawn from the classes which enjoy 
education and social culture; and their price, rapidly as it is falling 
with the spread of education and the consequent growth of the 
“intellectual proletariat”’, is still high. A very able and highly trained 
manager can now be obtained for eight hundred a year, provided his 
post does not compel him to spend two-thirds of his income on what 
is called ‘‘ keeping up his position’’, instead of on his own gratifica- 
tion. Still, when it is considered that laborers receive less than £50 
a year, and that the demand for laborers is necessarily vast in pro- 
portion to the demand for able managers—nay, that there is an 
inverse ratio between them, since the manager’s talent is valuable in 
proportion to the quantity of labor he can organize—it will be 
admitted that £800 a year represents an immense rent of ability. 
But if the social advantages which are a practically indispensable 
part of the equipment of competitors for such posts were enjoyed by 
millions instead of thousands, that rent would fall considerably. 
Now the tendency of private property is to keep the masses mere 
beasts of burden. The tendency of Social Democracy is to educate 
them—to make men of them. Therefore the Social Democratic 
municipality would not long be saddled with the rents of ability 
which have during the last century made our born captains of 
industry our masters and tyrants instead of our servants and leaders. 
It is even conceivable that rent of managerial ability might become 
negative in the course of time, astonishing as that may seem to the 
many persons who are by this time so hopelessly confused by existing 
anomalies, that the proposition that ‘‘ whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all”’ strikes them rather as a Utopian para- 
dox than as the most obvious and inevitable of social arrangements. 
The fall in the rent of ability will, however, benefit not only the 
municipality, but also its remaining private competitors. Nevertheless, 
as the prestige of the municipality grows, and as men see more and 
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more clearly that the future is to it, able organizers will take lower 
salaries for municipal than for private employment; whilst those who 
can beat even the municipality at organizing, or who, as professional 
men, can deal directly with the public without the intervention of 
industrial organization, will hire their places of business from the 
municipality rather than from the private landlord, who would be 
desperately striving to recover himself by raising his rents to the 
uttermost farthing. Finally, when rents of ability had reached their 
irreducible natural level, they could be dealt with by a progressive 
income tax in the very improbable case of their proving a serious 
social inconvenience. 

It is not necessary to go further into the economic detail of 
the process of the extinction of private property. Much of that 
process as sketched here may be anticipated by a capitulation for 
terminable annuities, on such terms as the proprietary classes may 
be able to stand out for before their power is entirely broken. 
Some such capitulation is likely to come as soon as the gathering 
momentum of the municipalization movement becomes obviously 
irresistible. 

We may also safely neglect for the moment the question of the 
development out of the House of Commons of the central government 
which will be the organ for federating the municipalities and nation- 
alizing the inter-municipal rents by an adjustment of the municipal 
contributions to imperial taxation: in short, for discharging national 
as distinct from local business One can see that the Local Govern- 
ment Board of the future will be a tremendous affair; that foreign 
policy will be deeply affected by English progress reacting on the 
continent ; that international trade will have to be considered from a 
new point of view; that the disappearance of a variety of 
classes with a variety of what are now ridiculously called ‘public 
opinions” will be accompanied by the welding of society into one 
class with a public opinion of inconceivable weight ; that this public 
opinion will make it for the first time possible effectively to control 
the population; that the economic independence of women, and the 
supplanting of the head of the household by the individual as the 
recognized unit of the State, will materially alter the status of children 
and the utility of the family; and that the inevitable reconstitution 
of the State Church on a democratic basis may, for example, open up 
the possibility of the election of Mr. Bradlaugh to the deanery of 
St. Paul’s. All these things are mentioned only for the sake of a 
glimpse of the fertile fields of thought and action which await us 
when the settlement of our bread and butter question leaves us free to 
use and develop our higher faculties. — 

This, then, is the humdrum programme of the practical Social 
Democrat to-day. There is not one new item in it. All are applica- 
tions of principles already admitted, and extensions of practices already 
in full activity. All have on them that stamp of the vestry which is 
so congenial to the British mind. None of them compel the use of 
the words Socialism or Revolution: at no point do they involve guil- 
lotining, declaring the rights of man, swearing on the altar of the 
country, or anything else that is supposed to be essentially un-English. 
And they are all sure to come—landmarks on our course already 
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visible to far-sighted politicians even of the party which dreads 
them. 

Let me, in conclusion, disavow all admiration for this inevitable, but 
sordid, slow, reluctant, cowardly path to justice. I venture to claim 
your respect for those enthusiasts who still refuse to believe that 
millions of their fellow creatures must be left to drudge and suffer in 
hopeless toil and degradation, whilst parliaments and vestries grudg- 
ingly muddle and grope towards paltry instalments of betterment. The 
right is so clear, the wrong so intolerable, the gospel so convincing, 
that it seems to them that it must be possible to enlist the whole body 
of workers—soldiers, policemen, and all—under the banner of brother- 
hood and equality; and at one great stroke to set Justice on her rightful 
throne. Unfortunately, such an army of light is no more to be 
gathered from the humar product of nineteenth century civilization 
than grapes are to be gathered from thistles. But if we feel glad of : 
that impossibility ; if we feel relieved that the change is to be slow 
enough to avert personal risk to ourselves; if we feel anything less 
than acute disappointment and bitter humiliation at the discovery that 
there is yet between us and the promised land a wilderness in which 
many must perish miserably of want and despair: then I submit to 
you that our institutions must have corrupted us to the most dastardly 
degree of selfishness. The Socialists need not be ashamed of begin- 
ning as they did by proposing militant organization of the working 
classes and general insurrection. The proposal proved impracticable ; 
and it has now been abandoned—not without some outspoken regrets 
—by English Socialists. But it still remains as the only finally pos- 
sible alternative to the Social Democratic programme which I have 
sketched to-day. 
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: Comtism from a Secularvist Point of View. 
nl By Joun M. Roserrson. 
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: Yzars ago, as a member of a provincial Secular society, I shared with 
18 ny fellows in the occasional ministrations of a Comtist friend who, 
to doing us a favor by filling our platform, believed himself, as we 
al understood, to be advancing his cause in a comparatively favorable 
a field. He partly expounded, partly exhorted, partly condemned ; 
dy agreeing with us, of course, in rejecting supernatural religion, but 
af deploring our omission to construct a new liturgy or cultus in place of 
il- the old, and benignly alluring us with the symmetrical charms of that 
che framed by his ‘‘ Master”. In the course of his prelections, to which, 
? I trust, we listened with candor and respect, our friend more than 





once assured us that whereas on our own lines of work we must con- 
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tinue to be a comparatively small and unpopular organisation, we 
might, if we would only take his advice, erect a ‘“‘Temple of 
Humanity ” which would be crowded by our fellow-citizens. Our 
position being such that we counted five hundred a good audience, 
we naturally gave mature consideration to such appeals; but always 
came to the conclusion that our friend’s theories were untrustworthy. 
And I still fancy we were right. He has since opened what some of 
us used to call a ‘‘ joss-house” of his own, where, I am told, he every 
Sunday realises the state of things described by Professor Jowett or 
another, who, visiting a London Positivist chapel in a spirit of 
scientific curiosity, found, as he phrased it, ‘“‘three persons and no 
God ”’. 

And yet I feel sure that our friend, did he still commune with 
Secularists, would with unabated confidence point out to them the 
error of their ways, the insufficiency of their work as a means of 
satisfying the rationalist tendencies of the time, and the all-sufficiency 
of his. It is the peculiar feature of his sect, this conviction, not only 
that Comtism is all right, but that it appeals in the most effectual and 
comprehensive manner to the popular mind. One recognises the old 
note unchanged in the discourse on “Secularism from a Positivist 
Point of View ”’, contributed by Mr. R. G. Hember to the last number 
of this magazine, after being delivered to a Comtist audience at 
Newton Hall. There is here the same unaffected sense of superiority, 
the same benevolent pity for the mere Secularist, the same genial 
inconsequence of dialectic, the same conviction of community in the 
final truth on all things, as explicitly revealed by the Master. There 
is little or nothing in Mr. Hember’s paper, I think, that I have not 
heard before, by word of mouth; but when the Comtist account of 
Secularism thus reaches a Secularist audience in black on white, it 
seems fitting that a Secularist should reply by the same medium. It 
is interesting, by the way, to note how much of Comtist talk is 
delivered at Secularists—how much some Comtists are inclined to get 
a Secularist hearing—while the Secularists have for the most part 
contentedly left Comtism alone. 

I say Comtism advisedly ; for Secularists, I take it, are Positivists 
in the proper meaning of the word; and the points at which separa- 
tion occurs are those at which Comtism turns its back on Positivism 
proper. If any man asserts that Positivism in science and philosophy 
points to the establishment of any such “cultus” as Comte has 
founded, with its calendar and its observances, its ‘‘ worship” (or 
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culte) of women and its prescription of women’s sphere, its prohibition 
of divorce, its ‘spiritual power”, and its scheme of society, I can 
only answer that I know of no such outrageous perversion of a 
significant name in the whole history of human thought. As well tell 
us that evolution prohibits parental prudence because Darwin illogi- 
cally reasoned so; or that medical science prescribes suicide because a 
great doctor happens to commit it. It may be that Comte first put 
the name in currency: but if he chose to depart from the whole 
scientific bases on which he had reared his philosophic structure, and 
impose on the world his own headlong caprice, his mere personal 
equation, by way of a positive polity, it does not follow that his aber- 
ration should be kept in countenance by giving it in literature and 
discussion an unwarranted title. If his followers must needs find 
all sociological truth in his personal equation, let them call themselves 
by his patronymic. 

Two things are done, or sought to be done, by Mr. Hember’s 
paper: it criticises and finally depreciates Secularism; and it 
champions Comtism; and a rejoinder ought to cover both heads. 
The first is perhaps the more easily disposed of. I have no in- 
tention of making out Secularism to be the expression of all that 
is good and wise in modern thought: I simply regard it as a 
practical movement which performs an indispensable but arduous 
and unpopular function—that of speaking the truth about the popular 
religion ; and as doing an incalculably important service, in par- 
ticular, by speaking the truth to the populace, for practically the 
first time in human history. On this function Mr. Hember is not 
wholly condemnatory ; which is an amount of concession that ought 
to be duly acknowledged. A lady once said to him, he tells us, 
“You cannot destroy and build up at the same time”; and he 
remarks that he does not entirely agree, but that certainly he knows 
that ‘‘to destroy and build up at the same time is very difficult”’. 
His conclusion is that both processes are necessary, but that Secu- 
larists have only got the length of the first. I must say that the 
lady seems to me to have spoken unintelligently, and that Mr. 
Hember has not got much nearer the heart of the matter than she. 

One of the commonest of the Comtist maxims — and this, I 
suppose, Mr. Hember had in his mind— is that on ne detruit que ce qu’ 
on remplace: ‘‘ you only destroy what you put-something-in-the-place- 
of”. How often have I had this urged upon me by Comtist friends, 
in the same breath with protests that as a Secularist I did nothing 
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but destroy! ‘ You can only destroy”, so ran one half of the 
dehortation, ‘‘ that which you make a substitute for”; but next 
moment came the strange corollary: ‘here are you destroying without 
replacing”. And I never could get my dehorters to see that this 
was a contradiction in terms; any more than they would accept 
the suggestion that their own practice was an unrefleeting application 
of that other principle, ‘‘ you must replace what you destroy”, as 
laid down by some mistresses in connexion with the domestic crockery. 
Sooth to say, the maxim of the Master, as it stood, was a great deal 
truer than they knew: one day, perhaps, it will be pronounced a 
truism. For, strictly speaking, the very act of destroying a belief 
is a putting something in its place. This may not have been what 
Comte meant; but only that crudity of metaphysic which is the 
natural defect of a system that ran-amuck reactionarily against all 
metaphysic, can hinder those who follow in his footsteps from seeing 
as much. If I can show my neighbor that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, I have not merely ‘‘ destroyed” one of his beliefs but 
given him a new belief; because it was impossible to make the 
demonstration without indicating how the Pentateuch was really put 
together. In place of a narrow, precise, irrational belief, he has one 
that is rational, elucidatory, educative, if less verbally definite. And 
so, if I can show a Christian that the gospel records are steeped 
in the credulity of antiquity, and that the Virgin-birth and the 
Resurrection and all the rest of it are no more deserving of belief 
than the miraculous and supernatural element in Pagan literature, 
I am not merely destroying a belief but instilling a new conception 
of ancient history. Only in that way can I destroy the old belief. 
I have known conversions too rapid to be stable, or to give any 
security for intellectual depth; but I never knew one so rapid as 
not to involve a notion of how the discredited stories once came to 
be credited. 

And so with morals. Never was there a vainer fear than that 
you may take away men’s beliefs in supernatural morality without 
giving them a guiding idea of natural morality. It is the shallowest 
of fallacies. Why, the moment you discuss revelation and inspiration, 
without suggesting the question of morals at all, you are met bya 
challenge as to how the moral problem is to be solved. You must 
present a solution, or your critique is defeated by passive resistance. 
In the terms of the statement, the alleged few who plunge into 
licence when they cease to think wrong-doing supernaturally for- 
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bidden, are the constitutionally immoral types, who never had a 
morality at all, since they had never realised what right and wrong 
were. It is a curious fact that in all the standard stories of notable 
sceptics who, returning to orthodoxy, retailed their history, a desire 
for self-indulgence is stated as the origin of their scepticism, not as a 
result of it. The short-sightedly malignant apologist, relating the 
facts by way of discrediting conscientious unbelief (though he usually 
professes, with characteristic fatuity of logic, to believe there is no 
such thing) tells more truth than he wots of. 

There is, of course, much room for confusion in the use of such 
phrases as ‘‘destroy” and “replace”. I too have discussed these 
matters with ladies (della nullos habitura triumphos/) and have been 
asked, when I confessed to disbelieving certain doctrines, whether I 
had anything to give them in place thereof. When I have queried 
whether they want a new superstition, it has leaked out that they 
want a new habit in place of the old one of ritualising and praying 
and church-going. Here we are on delicate ground. The peculiar 
circumstances do not permit of the simple kind of doctrine that can 
be laid down in the case of other bed habits: you are hardly free to 
point out that intellectual like physical dram-drinking should simply 
be given up: nor may you in all cases hint that when a lady 
abandons stays she must expect to suffer for a short time from an 
intermittent sense of spinelessness. The difficulty is not felt by ladies 
alone; and the demand is not easily to be met by sane suggestions. 
Comtism, we know, meets it more than half-way with the assurance 
that the old craving is not only legitimate but eminently deserving of 
cultivation; and with an elaborate system of quasi-worship and 
quasi-prayer ; declaring too that humanity will never get on without 
some such -provision for its ‘‘ spiritual needs”, as it pleases people to 
call the cravings in question. My prompt and direct answer to this 
last dictum is that it is not true; that in nominally Protestant towns 
in Germany and in nominally Catholic towns in France and Belgium 
you may see whole populations who have given up all habits of 
worship, commonly so-called, without substituting any save that of 
worshipping—in the German case—the living or dead Kaiser and 
the abstract and concrete Deutschland. I do not think this is a very 
good substitute; neither do I say that apart from the Kaiser, or 
where there is no Kaiser to worship, the problem has been solved in 
the best manner. That brings us to the whole question of human 
progress. But on the simple question of fact I do say that human 
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experience does not bear out the Comtist view of the higher psycho- 
logy. I am reluctant to put myself or my congeners in evidence ag 
against Comtists, but I gingerly venture to argue that if I and 
such-like can live rational and tolerably contented lives without 
worshipping either our female relatives or the Grand Fetich, without 
regulating our reminiscences by a calendar, or repeating any formula 
whatever at any hour of the day or night, it does not follow that we 
contrive to live thus only by reason of some brutalising defect in our 
spiritual nature. I can recollect, indeed, that at an early age I 
positively yearned to stay away from church in order to read books 
which interested me; but I have estimable friends who kept up 
devotional or at least church-going habits of a regular kind till a later 
time of life, and who are yet able now to live happily without any 
ritual whatever. 

If, leaving the question of habit, the Comtist answers either that 
you cannot or that you should not destroy institutions without ‘‘ replac- 
ing” them, the answer is similar. It is possible to destroy an 
institution without putting another in its place; and it is often 
extremely desirable to do so. Probably not even the devoutest 
Comtist would argue that when you abolish a sinecure you should 
create a new one. For old houses you must indeed build new, but 
there was, I understand, something like unanimity about the wisdom 
of removing Temple Bar; and there seems to be a considerable 
consensus of opinion that in that particular case the principle of 
‘‘ putting something in its place” has not exactly justified itself. I 
am not saying that there is no need for some teaching and supervising 
activity equivalent to the secular work done or sought to be done by 
the churches: the question is as to ceremonial and worship. 

As stated by Mr. Hember, however, the issue between Comtist 
and Secularist-Positivist is as much political as religious; though he 
makes one assault on its anti-theological position. He is guod 
enough to admit that some “ destruction”’ must be done, thus going a 
little further than some other Comtists, of whom I am constrained to 
say that their aversion to ‘“ destruction”’—that is, to speaking the 
truth about popular superstition, and so really replacing false ideas 
by true—is a matter not so much of principle as of private expediency. 
So many people find it convenient not to take an unpopular line; and 
so natural is it, when you avoid a certain course out of timidity, for 
your amour propre to discover that your motive was compounded of 
sympathetic delicacy and scientific wisdom. There is, as Artemus 
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Ward would say, ‘“‘a great deal of human nature” in Comtists, as in 
the rest of us. But the only point, I think, at which Mr. Hember 
impugns Secularist action, so far as it goes, is that item in the state- 
ment of ‘‘ Principles and Objects”’ of the National Secular Society, 
that Secularism assails theology as the ‘‘ historic enemy of progress ”’. 
“Regarding the great eastern theocracies”, says Mr. Hember, “as 
the inevitable and beneficent government under which the foundations 
of civilisation were firmly laid, we are not likely to assail theology as 
the ‘historic enemy of progress’. This opinion arises from a false 
method of judging historical events, and is condemned by the philo- 
sophy of Evolution equally with the philosophy of Positivism.” On 
which I would submit that Mr. Hember does not appear to have 
studied “historical events” with sufficient care to be entitled to 
generalise as he does, either as to what happened in the laying of the 
“foundations of civilisation” or as to what is the right ‘‘ method of 
judging”. The shibboleth he here repeats is a bad case of that 
crudity of metaphysics to which I have alluded as one of the grave 
weaknesses of Comtism. 

Only a progressive incapacity to analyse his own thinking processes 
could have brought Comte to the pass of declaring, as he virtually 
did, that certain forms of past error were to be spoken of sympatheti- 
cally as the ‘‘ inevitable” expression of a given stage of progress— 
nay, that such ‘‘ inevitable” phases of thought were not to be called 
error at all, but were to be pronounced beneficent—while a number of 
other phases were to be execrated, though no one could fail to see 
that they had been equally ‘‘inevitable”’. Professing to pass scientific 
judgment on the events of history, he had no scientific tests, relying 
on the most futile of all criteria, his constitutional likes and dislikes. 
Catholicism appealed to his imagination, and it was the faith of. 
Clotilde de Vaux; Protestantism he did not like, and so he banned it. 
Even Mr. Hember shows a certain uneasiness about the total exclu- 
sion of the Protestant reformers from the Calendar; though he will 
not venture to say downright that Protestantism was either inevitable 
or beneficent. But he is out-and-out Comtist as to ‘‘the great 
eastern theocracies” ; dutifully following here the Master’s ‘‘ method 
of judging ”’, and reinforcing that with what I fear must be described 
as his individual ignorance of the historical events of which he speaks. 

I do not know to what Mr. Hember supposed himself to allude 
in the phrase ‘the great Eastern theocracies”; but I would 
suggest that for purposes of argument it is well to confine our- 
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selves to the two theocracies of which we know the history — 
the Jewish and the Mohammedan. As against Mr. Hember’s 
facile phrases I posit the simple facts that in both of these 
histories the demonstrated effect of theology has been to throttle 
civilisation altogether. The Jews, at the time at which their theology 
really amounted to theocracy, stand out in history as the most un- 
progressive of the nations that had arrived at the possession of a 
literature. Drawing their religious ideas from their eastern neigh- 
bors, they so applied them as to paralyse all non-religious intellectual 
life ; so that they were unique in their theocratic epoch for scientific 
darkness and for total failure to invent, to discover, or to energise 
in art. Their inanition in these matters was as certainly the result 
of their devotion to theology as was the Puritan revulsion from art 
and science in England and Scotland. In Islam, again, after the 
fortune of war brought about a great access of empire and wealth, 
the specific action of the theology, as it came to be organised to the 
extent of establishing a theocracy, was to wither science, to murder 
philosophy, and to palsy art. The one thing that the sheer religious 
impulse really did for Islam was to make it overrun southern Chris- 
tendom, which was a work of “destruction” pure and simple: the 
spread of art and science was the natural outcome of conditions of 
wealth and leisure, and depended on a certain indifference to 
theology : the organisation of theology undid both art and science. 
And this fettering force is seen at work not only in the two theo- 
cracies of history but in civilisations not so describable; in the 
stereotyping and laming of the art of Egypt, and in the resistance 
to every step of science in Christendom. The “ foundations of 
civilisation ” were laid in oriental polities while yet theology was 
fluid; and the great movement of Hellenic civilisation was achieved 
under one of the least organised of religious systems. On the other 
hand, the nearest approach to theocracy in modern Christendom was 
that very Puritanism which Comte cried out upon, and which among 
ourselves certainly retarded civilisation to a considerable degree. 
Mr. Hember’s theory of history isa chimera. As against even the 
formulas of his much-formulating Master I make bold to advance 
this other formula: That the master-tendency of all religion is the fixation 
of ideas. The last proof is Comtism itself. 

To say accurately what the ‘‘ philosophy of Evolution” and the 
‘philosophy of Positivism” do logically imply in the matter of criti- 
cism of the past, is a more difficult task than Mr. Hember appears to 
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have any notion of; and with the example of Comte’s self-stultifica- 
tions in view, one is fain to pronounce cautiously. Another warning 
presents itself in the recent practice of Mr. Karl Pearson, who, 
writing as with authority on the ‘‘ Ethic of Freethought ”’, insists in 
one paper on sympathetic reverence for all religious monuments and 
in another does his prejudiced best to destroy Luther’s. After some 
study of my own and other people’s inconsistencies, I incline to put it 
that judicial criticism of the past is called for and is justified precisely 
in so far as the errors of the past seem to us to be in process of being 
imitated to-day. Anybody with a moderate faculty for metaphysic 
can see that all events which happen are equally “‘inevitable’’, the 
good with the bad; but, the exercise of Will being no less inevitable, 
we necessarily seek to control events, and regard them as producible 
by our purposive action. Thus we protest that a given recent event 
night have been prevented if men had bethought themselves; and it 
is only an extension of this habit to deplore or blame certain action in 
the distant past. The rational measure of such blame is the relevance 
of the case to our own practice. Nobody feels it very necessary now 
to denounce his cannibal ancestors; and the crimes of Nero and 
Commodus begin to pass out of the region of explicit criticism. Even 
whitewash will scarcely keep Henry VIII discussible. But while an 
insane theology deflects conduct, lames action, and darkens life, it 
seems as necessary to pass judgment on religious aberration in human 
history as it is at present to denounce Cromwell’s policy in Ireland. 
When from these lesser issues we turn to the main Comtist 
indictment against Secularism, as presented by Mr. Hember, there is 
experienced a new order of literary sensation. The criticism hitherto 
noted is futile enough, but it is of the normal futility which comes 
of ill-considered expression, of ill-grounded preferences, and comes 
within the limits ordinarily set to conscientious discussion. Thus far Mr. 
Hember has just indicated doubts about the policy of ‘‘ destruction”, 
and laid down the Comtist shibboleth as against the Secularist assertion 
of historic fact in the matter of past theology; but it behoved him to 


show decisively the inadequacy of Secularism as beside Comtism; and, 


noting that ‘‘the real test of principles and institutions is to see them in 
action”’, he proposes to ‘‘see what the principles of utility or any other 
factor of Secularism can do in throwing light upon the great industrial 
question’’. This he imagines himself todo by quoting from the report 
of the last International Freethought Congress the following decision : 

‘* The Congress considers that the Freethought movement cannot remain 
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indifferent to the social question, understood in the sense of the ameliora- 
tion of the social, political, economic, and material conditions of the people, 
But at the same time it declares that it would be dangerous for Freethought 
to identify itself with any special Socialist or anti-Socialist school.” 
‘“‘Comment upon this’, declares Mr. Hember ‘‘is needless ;” there- 
fore he comments : 

“Oh! ye toilers, sitting in doubt and discontent amidst the industrial 
anarchy of our time and looking with eager eyes for light, know this; we 
Secularists, in solemn conclave assembled, consider that we ‘ cannot remain 
indifferent ’ to your condition ; but for the rest we have nothing to say, or 
rather, we have many conflicting things to say and—you may take your 


choice ! ” 

And this precious deliverance Mr. Hember presents to his Comtist 
friends as the summing up of the case, straightway going on to discuss 
other topics. It is a misrepresentation too childish to be called 
impudent ; too absurd to be termed disgraceful: it is the misrepre- 
sentation of, let us say, judicial blindness. The resolution in question 
was passed by the Conference, which included Individualists, Socialists, 
and Comtists, for the express purpose of settling that the existing Free- 
thought movement shall as such be in the main an anti-theological and 
broadly democratic movement, seeking to remove all restrictions on 
freedom of thought and speech, but not committing itself to either or 
any side in the political discussions which go on among Freethinkers 
and Democrats as among supernaturalists. The Conference defined 
the official position of the organisation, not at all the individual 
political position of its members; just as the members of a Church 
may elect to commit it to no side in politics; or as a reforming and 
propagandist organisation like the Cobden Club or the Malthusian 
League may stand officially neutral in the matter of religion. But 
this natural and necessary provision that freethinking Democrats shall 
join hands for rationalism in religion, however they may differ on 
questions of social policy—this is represented by Mr. Hember as an 
announcement that Secularis¢s (not Secularism) and Freethinkers (not 
Freethought) have no opinions whatever, ‘‘or rather”, as he pre- 
posterously puts it, have many opinions on the subject of industrial 
organisation, and accordingly stand idle. Mr. Hember here becomes 
so confused in his phraseology that he seems to impute it asa fault 
that Freethinkers leave the workers to ‘‘take their choice”. It is 
not, I suppose, that he would want to put an end to free choice of 
opinions among the proletariat : Comtist as he is, he does not desire, I 
believe, to suppress free discussion : he simply wants to say something 
that sounds forcible by way of condemning the Secularist movement 
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for not having a detailed political platform anda prescription for 
every relation in life. In speaking of any other organisation he could 
probably crticise without lapsing into unreason: he would not go 
about to make cumbrously merry, for instance, over the absence of 
religious doctrine from the Nottingham programme or the old Charter : 
but a Comtist discussing Secularism can never be trusted to enjoy the 
normal use of his judgment. 


The issue here, of course, turns on the specific difference between 
Secularism and Comtism: between Positivism proper and the Comtism 
of the Comtists. It is the claim of the latter to distinction that they 
lave a precise plan for all society—a set of swaddling clothes for the 
entire Cosmos—if only it would go into them. The mere Freethinkers, 
trained to perceive and remember the immense risks of error in all 
historic schemes for the regulation of life, and to recognise the 
function of conflict of opinion, decide to work together for what they 
are all agreed upon, co-operating here with men whose politics they 
fully believe to be mistaken, and working otherwise for their own 
politics. The Comtist, on the contrary, regards as comparatively 
unenlightened all co-operation which is not co-extensive with life and 
thought.’ He feels that life is not worth living without a ‘‘synthesis”’. 
One of the strangest phases of contemporary thinking is this demand, 
which comes from such different schools as the Romanist, the Posi- 
tivist, and the Socialist, for a new ‘‘ synthesis” of society in place of 
the alleged syntheses of the past. It is odd that it should be so 
difficult for professed thinkers to see that a social synthesis is precisely 
the last thing society can attain of set purpose. The synthesis seekers 
in the most superficial way confound the idea of social synthesis with 
that of a synthetic philosophy ; whereas the very subject matter of the 
philosophy, if they really had one, would necessarily show them that 
social synthesis is no more and no less voluntarily attainable at one 
time than at any other. At what time is it pretended there was a 
Social Synthesis? In the Middle Ages? The pretence to this effect 
is just a part of the large quantity of sheer error = enters into 
Comte’s historic summary. That men of study, as wéll as professed 
disciples, should to-day continue to echo his assertions of “ anarchy” 
in our present intellectual and social conditions, as compared with 





1 Some trouble, I am aware, has lately arisen in English Comtist circles in 
tespect of difference of opinion and policy on the Home Rule Question; but I have 
no wish to resort to an argumentum ad hominem. 
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those of past ages, is enough to raise a grave doubt about the rate of 
advance in scientific thinking. The student who did not get his 
theories before his facts is aware that there was much civil ‘‘anarchy” 
in republican Rome while yet the old religion held its ground, and 
much intellectual anarchy in imperial Rome when the populace was 
too corrupt or too feeble for insurrection; that medizeval history is 
a record of strife between pope and pope, church and state, king and 
king; and that there was really no more effective organisation of 
commerce and industry, relatively to the total amount of activity, than 
there is to-day. The truth is that in the distance the data fall into 
certain main groups, in which a few institutions stand out prominently; 
and the swiftly generalising amateur of syntheses decides that it was 
all a matter of organisation. Once more we are dealing with a 
chimeera. 

It is one thing to wish so to organise industry that we shall be 

spared loss and misery, and so to enlighten conduct that men shall not 
err through sheer ignorance: it is another thing to propose to lay 
down with minute precision eternal lines for all human action; and it 
is this that the Comtist does. In discussing the matter of individual 
judgment and variation, he is always on the verge of tabooing private 
judgmentin set terms. The Secularist principles proposing to “‘ spread 
education”’, ‘‘ promote peace”, and ‘rationalise morality” by the 
standard of utility, Mr. Hember excitedly quibbles over the term 
“happiness”; demands to know “in what way” he is to spread 
education and promote peace; as if sane men could not do these things 
in their everyday social and political life without having a table of 
rules for all contingencies. Our Comtist curiously recalls the old 
intellectual temper which could not begin to study a science without 
first carefully defining it and its subject matter; though Comte, as it 
happened, resisted this very temper in science commonly so-called. 
Not only must he define for himself: he must fix the action of the 
entire proletariat as a schoolmaster might that of his pupils. ‘‘ Who”, 
asks Mr. Hember, 
‘is to be the judge of happiness: is it every individual? Is the simple 
laborer whose whole life is spent in toil, whose education is of the poorest, 
whose knowledge of the world is limited to his village or town, and whose 
knowledge of history is practically ni/—is he supposed to be able to judge 
what makes for the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and to be 
able to rationalise his morality accordingly ?” 

In the name of Humanity, Yea! Does Mr. Hember really con- 
template that the laborer should always remain as ignorant and help- 
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less as he describes him? If not, how in the name of sense and 
science is he ever to move forward save by gradually bringing his 
judgment to bear on the different problems of life? Is he to accept 
Comtism itself without an opinion as to whether Comtism is right ? 
If Comtism were established, would the laborer be allowed to hear 
one kind of teaching only, all attempts at fresh doctrine being sup- 
pressed ? If not—if he were allowed to hear competing ideas—how 
should ha possibly decide between them save by using his own judg- 
ment? Comtism, I suppose, does not consciously aim at suppressing 
liberty of reasoning; but I am bound to say that in discussion it 
singularly curtails its own. 

Of the inexpressible inadequacy of Comte’s scheme of society, 
what need to speak? It is the standing example in literature of 
the peril to sanity that lies in the presumption to lay down the path 
for the wheels of the universe. In the grave and weighty words 
of the unprejudiced Professor Sidgwick, Comte has shown “ how 
completely the delusive belief that he had constructed a science of 
sociology could transform a philosopher of remarkable power and 
insight into the likeness of a crazy charlatan”. And yet his fol- 
lowers, with a complacency not devoid of pathos, plume themselves 
on the futile formula he has bequeathed to them. ‘Clearly defined 
principles’, complacently observes Mr. Hember, ‘‘I trust we have; 
institutions in accordance with them I trust we seek to establish ; for 
therein lies our strength, therein lies our power to guide and control”. O 
wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us—! 

I have often asked myself how it has come about that a movement 
such as Comtism in England, championed from the outset by a 
capable band of scholars and gentlemen, lying under no such ostra- 
cism as has attached to Freethought pure and simple, able all along 
to get the ear of the public through the reviews and the ordinary 
lecture platform—how these should, after a generation of work, with 
whatever results in the way of indirect influence on contemporary 
thought, have as good as nothing to show in the way of an organised 
movement or party such as they were understood to aim at; while 
poor Secularism, ostracised from the first, represented by but one 
or two men of wide reputation, and these mostly self-educated, has 
gradually made rationalists not only of many thousands of the 
proletariat but of hundreds of men of culture and capacity, and 
now keeps the adherence of such, despite the immense difficulty of 
steadily keeping an aggressive and propagandist movement on a 
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wide basis of membership.’ What is the explanation? Mr. Hember 
in his entertainingly unsophisticated way, gives it thus: ‘in candor 
I must admit that it is only in comparatively rare cases I expect 
to find men and women with the requisite mental and moral qualities 
.... to enable them”’—to embrace Comtism! ‘‘ Hence the slow 
progress in our numbers, which is a source of trouble to some of 
our friends.” It is all very well to begin at the beginning by looking 
rationally at supernaturalism: ‘‘thus far at least the Secularist has 
got”; but you have much mental growth to achieve before your brain 
is capable of Comtism! I am afraid I must blushingly dissent. It 
sounds very presumptuous, but I am driven to say that I have not 
found the calibre of my mere Secularist friends as a rule inferior to 
that of those who are Comtists; and that I do not find Mr. Hember’s 
discourse harder reading than plenty of Secularist literature, save in 
respect of a certain invertebracy. He does not seem to know more, or 
reason more competently. Similarly, when he complains that the 
Secularist ‘‘ pays little heed to any service which has for its object the 
cultivation of the heart”, I am driven to avow, besides flatly denying 
the statement, that I have not perceived the hearts of Comtists to be 
generally better than those of other non-Christians, any more than 
their heads. No; on this issue we must agree amicably to differ: for 
the Secularist the needed explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
For my own part, I find it in the hopeless unfitness of the Comtist 
‘*constructive” teaching ; in the anti-Positive drift of the so-called 
Positivism ; in its substitution of the ipse dixit of Auguste Comte for 
open-eyed sociological science; in its negation of Evolution while 
professing to speak in Evolution’s name. In the strife of “con- 
structive” opinion I find myself in much doubt as to how, in some 
regards, society will evolve; though like my neighbors I have definite 
enough opinions as to how immediate good can be done, and do what 
I can, in co-operation, to secure this good. I even think I have 
reached an economic synthesis, and can point to the best line of 
industrial evolution. But inasmuch as I leave open indefinite 
possibilities of human action in my vision of the future, and only hope 
to see very gradual change, my Comtist neighbor sees in me a thinker 





1 And despite the fact that, unjust laws denying it the ordinary right of 
endowment, it must ‘‘charge for seats’’. Mr. Hember becomes demoralised 
enough to sneer at this, though, having knowledge of Secularism, he ust be aware 
of the state of the law as to endowments. His citation of the text about ‘ wine 
and milk without money and without price’’ is a sufficiently unconscientious 
account of the practice of the Christian churches, with their pew rents and their 
endowments. I say nothing of the financing of his own sect. 
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without a roof to cover him, so to speak, and benevolently intimates 
that if I will go under his I may rest my wearied limbs on the 
genuine bed of Procrustes, which he keeps in full working order. 
With many thanks, I would prefer even to remain out of doors. It is 
better to hear the lark sing than the mouse of the feudal fortress 
squeak. 

This system, in brief, is without vista while claiming to be 
universal; is bound hand and foot while professing to be evolu- 
tionary; is fanciless though it preaches poetry; is arbitrary and 
fantastic despite its pretence of science; is devoid of the higher sense 
of the flux and mystery of things, strenuously as it seeks to provide 
for an idiosyncrasy which is but one primitive manifestation of that 
feeling. It has not read the riddle it goes about to solve. To propose 
for emancipated men and women in these days a “cult” which shall 
sedulously ape Catholicism in form and tactic, and to think to win 
acceptance for the invention by calling it a Religion of Humanity, is 
to mistake both religion and humanity. Comtism cultivates a historical 
sense for all epochs but its own: there it embraces tradition. 


“TI speak of the system”, says Mr. Hember in one of his pecks at 


Secularism, ‘‘as I find it, and I say that as a substitute for the dignity, the 
order, the beauty of the old historic faiths, it will never do; there is no 
abiding place in it. Positivism has, at present, little that can compare with 
the dignity, the order, the beauty of the historic faiths, but, at least, it is 
clear as to the goal towards which it eagerly presses forward.” 


Mr. Hember, in truth, speaks of things not as he finds them but 
as he has been told to think of them. Educated by shibboleths, he 
speaks of dignity, order, and beauty in faiths, when he has in his eye, 
if any reality at all, the dignity and order of hierarchies and pagean- 
tries, temples and ceremonies, and the beauty of partially subservient 
art, whose substratum and connexion of faith was a senseless con- 
glomerate of barbaric legend, delirious deduction, and ignorant guess. 
For all this he hopes, not ‘‘at present” but some day, to provide by 
purposive sectarian action a substitute that will favorably ‘‘ compare ”’. 
Is the murder out at last, then? Is it that we are to have a robed 
hierarchy, vowed to verbiage, performing in historic fanes a worship 
which its augurs only do not laugh at because they are destitute as 
ever of the humor that would have prevented their official existence ? 
Are we to have the “dignity and order” of a Calendar of one man’s 
making, stopping short, like the Hebrew and Christian canon, with 
the period of inspiration? A sorry dream enough, in a day in which 
the childlike prattle of ancient liturgies and gospels and pastorals has 
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been ‘“‘replaced” by the growing and garnered literature of the 
human race ; the pre-artistic hymn by a great and manifold music; 
the crude conventions of dogmatic art by an immeasurable flowering 
of free imagination. To all of it our Comtist, when he would theorise, 
becomes deaf and blind. Aspiration without elevation! faith without 
faith ! 

‘“‘The real test of principles and institutions”, truly, ‘‘is to see 
them in action.” As thus: “I will only ask you to consider ”—it is 
again Mr. Hember who speaks—‘ whether the Institution of the 
Family could survive two such destructive forces as great facility 
for divorce and women working and competing in the industrial 
arena’’. And these are they who profess to believe in Humanity! 
We have need to remind ourselves, by reasoning, what a profoundly 
rooted thing the Family is, when we thus see how destitute of real 
belief in its vitality are the very people who tremblingly declare they 
cannot conceive of the survival of society without it. Well may they 
seek to bind mankind in fetters of ritual and polity; tying together 
hatred and despair rather than let lyric Love, “ half-angel and half- 
bird’, have a word in framing its own laws: leading the multitude 
as sheep, and mewing womanhood in a golden cage, there to lose mind 
and will in a trance of all-undeserved and all-unmeaning honor from 
the men who thus suicidally seal the very springs of change! Such is 
the future planned for us by the perverted energy of one powerful 
brain, in which egoism had at last eaten up alike humility and 
wisdom ; and by a dwindling body-guard of sworn disciples. But not 
so, surely, is the future writ in the book of human destiny, which is 
the unsearched heart of man. 

Our protagonist shows at least a sound instinct when he ventures 
to observe that whereas the Master expected his cause to advance 
most rapidly in Catholic countries, it seems to make perceptibly more 
headway in England than in France, where indeed it makes none at 
all. The explanation is simple: the Master had only inverted the 
lesson of the facts which his early insight had noted. The Catholic 
country 7s the nearer sound practice in the matter of religion than the 
Protestant; and it is fittingly the latter country, with its reconstituted 
superstition and more purposive and quasi-intelligised system, which 
seems for a time to give soil to the last d priori system of all. Let us 
not grudge it its day; for its action is in some ways as beneficent as 
its plans in others are pernicious; and its end will be peaceful absorp- 
tion in the forward-straining energy of the race. 
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By Mary Rexep. 


Ir is admitted on every side, by artists and outsiders alike, that it is 
difficult to compare any one with Alma-Tadema for accomplished 
painting and archeological knowledge. He is verily a master in 
these two essentials of the historical painter, for who is there that 
paints with such consummate art the veined translucency of marble ; 
the iridescent brilliance of sea shells; the gleam of metals; the 
texture of drapery and the lissomeness of flesh? But there it ends: 
for who conveys less, to the general sense, of the emotional and active 
side of human nature; its passion, its pain, and its moral problems? 
One has but to recall his picture of the year, ‘‘The Roses of Helio- 
gabalus” and his ‘‘ Bowdlerisation ” of this voluptuous Roman theme, 
to feel the force of the criticism. The figures which play across his 
canvases, what are they but the shells, the simulacra as it were of 
living things? Perfectly projected as physical types, but emotionally 
valueless, as if the heart—the good, bad, or indifferent motor foree— 
were quite wanting. Why is this? Is it not that the painter’s 
energy is quite absorbed in the faultless reproduction of textures and 
surfaces? Does he not trust for the revelation of the subtler charac- 
teristics to the splendor of his technique alone; to the solidity of his 
ensemble? Very rarely is there any vibration of emotion, any 
mystery of the individual: all is technique. 

And in that same picture of ‘‘ The Roses of Heliogabalus”’, what 
can one do but wonder at the twinkling gems and rings which bedizen 
the white hands of the rose-buried women, a wonder equally shared 
with the painting of the immobile profile of the young man on the 
right, whose ruddy hair, pitched of set purpose, gleams out against 
the green shaft and gilded base of a marble column, the burnished 
surface of which seems to challenge the fairness of the young man’s 
beard. Even the young Emperor reclining on his couch, ennuyé no 
doubt, does not express the dissolute weariness of a sated, depraved 
and worthless youth, so much as the languor of a delicate physique. 

Yet that Mr. Tadema occasionally gets at the heart of his theme; 
that he can at times get inside his subject and so project upon his 
canvas a living, breathing personality, must be evident to anyone who 
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recalls his magnificent study, painted some years ago, of ‘‘ Cleopatra”. 
True it was but a head and bust, but herein imagination produced an 
artistic concept of the old world enthraller of men’s minds and bodies, 
most difficult to parallel. In it, the full yet reticent curves, the firmness 
of bone and beauty of flesh, were powerfully synthesised and subor- 
dinated to the dominant idea: that of vivifying this splendid mass of a 
passionate and voluptuous creation, pulsating with the throb of 
energy and restless flow of life, typical of that matchless ‘‘ Serpent of 
Old Nile”, whom her own temperament, quite as much as circum- 
stances, forced into base and unworthy channels. 

And yet in the ‘“ Roses of Heliogabalus” there is just a faint 
aroma, a mere breath and no more of the moral atmosphere of the 
time, suggested by a look only in the jaded eyes of a youth, whose 
face is nearly hidden by his raised arm and the rose leaves neath 
which he is buried, whose brow is bound by the scarlet blossom of 
pomegranate flower. 

If the subject had been attempted in any serious fashion—for it 
seems scarcely possible to idealise it and yet retain its meaning, any 
more than it is logically conceivable that you can eliminate the motif 
from an ‘‘adapted”’ French play for those who have a knowledge of 
the original—the picture, like the play, would have been tabooed by 
the general taste. Here, then, the difficulty arises as to whether this 
or that subject comes within the province of art! If the claims of 
realism be frankly admitted, what reason, some may ask, can be 
advanced to exclude from its scope any subject whatever? Yet every- 
one knows, I among the rest, admirers of realism in fiction, drama, 
and in art, who while demanding all through the treatment of a sub- 
ject the logical result of the realistic method, on occasion object to the 
want of selective power betrayed by some of the realistic painters, 
who give up a considerable area of canvas to the enunciation of the 
most trivial and uninteresting data. Sometimes this takes the shape 
of a rectangular succession of ugly lines and fences, &c., with perchance 
a sunset or some other meteorological incident going on modestly 
towards the back of the canvas; while a figure is thrown in—not 


primarily to give ‘human interest”, for which virtue we can at least 
be grateful to the realist—but simply because he or she happened to 
be there and so got truthfully related to the rest of the surroundings. 

An offshoot of the realistic school—the Impressionist, who generally 
‘‘ makes’? for silhouette-ish results in landscapes and figures, and atmo- 
spheric effects—and, what is more, gets them—sometimes attempts, as did 
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Mr. Sickert, to give us on a very large canvas, like that exhibited at the 
“New Art Club” early in the year, what would only be endured on 
a very small one; this was a vapid impression of back views—of hats, 
not people—in the interior of a music hall, and this, after all, not even 
a true and veracious transcript of this utterly dreary phase of British 
amusement so much as a succession of flat and cheerless masses of inky 
purplish color. There is plenty of the same kind of thing in his sketches, 


but these being less pretentious may be regarded as valuable 
memoranda of tone and color effects. Occasionally this venturesome 
young man experimentalises within the prosaic walls of ‘‘ Suffolk 
Street,” with what object but to “‘ burst up” that stodgy assemblage, 
or be by it subjected to the same operation, it is difficult to say. One 
of his vagaries exhibited there somewhere during the Spring time was 
a view of the interior of a circus, in which much imagination was 
demanded of the spectator, compelled to believe on trust that the 
splashes of paint in the front of the picture had some specific inten- 
tion. From the name of the sketch it was assumed that they repre- 
sented the backs of an audience sitting to view an equestrian per- 
formance; but beyond this, fancy flagged and hesitated to assign any 
definite signification to the crimson streaks doled out at intervals, 
which might or might not have done duty for the legs either of 
the seats or the sitters thereon. Again, others of these sketches 
had a vivacious suggestion as of brick bats in the air; but as one of 
these ‘‘ impressions” happened to be called an “Interior”, perchance 
these color dabs scattered over the canvas may have yielded some 
other and subtler interpretation. 

One may well ask whether there is any need for this hurry, this 
flimsiness? And whether it be é¢rue impressionism, this art which 
blurs into a fog-like welter all the infinite delicaciesof form and color, 
which secures truly, and almost invariably, fine relative tones in the 
mass, while flatness and formlessness are the portion of individual 
parts? Is not the sacrifice of these essentials, the giving up of all 
particularisation, an evasion of most of the difficulties in connexion 
with the problem? It is almost impossible to conclude otherwise, 
especially when one finds that this generalisation of color and form 
does assume a more decisive character; does imply more artistic 
variation in both Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ case, and in that of Mr. 
Edward Stott, whose ‘“‘ Homewards’’ at the ‘‘New Gallery” was an 
altogether delightful scheme of color and evening effect. But it is 
satisfactory to find that these two painters are by no means alone in 
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interpreting an incident or impression—however simple—with the 
sympathy and realism which achieve an artistic result. And if 
Alma-Tadema, with his superbly cold technique, is without this 
sympathetic timbre, and often fails in consequence to relate his 
executive power with the pathetic or dramatic side of common 
humanity; if he lacks that quality which is supposed to measure 
the ideal; that strain which responds alike to the gaiety and 
sadness of life; to the rain and sunshine of everyday nature’s 
moods, weaving and generalising them into a veracious intellectual 
whole—it is nevertheless undeniable that certain Impressionists, such 
as Mr. Whistler and Walter Sickert, fail just as often to rede the 
riddle; only their failure takes place at the other end of the scale, and 
is perhaps due to a wilful narrowing on their part of their artistic 
horizon. But with their work, unlike Alma Tadema’s, there is no 
undue wondering at the mechanism; no admiration on the score of 
elaborate technical accomplishment; for it is simply and succinctly 
generalised; and if an original ensemble of tone in which broad soft 
masses of harmonious color, pitched usually in a minor chord of 
greys, blacks, and lilacs, could suffice as an efficient substitute for 
psychological analysis, then might these works be accepted as wholly 
satisfactory achievements in art. However, we find between these 
two extremes—Tadema’s splendid craftsmanship and archeological 
attainments, and the experimentation of the Impressionist—an artistic 
mean, welcome and intelligible to the ordinary mind, after much of 
the wilfulness of the other, in the intensely sympathetic realism of 
the work of such painters as Frank Bramley, H. H. Lathangue, 
Stanhope Forbes, George Clausen, and many another, who have in 
quite an exceptional way embodied a fact, rendering it at the same 
time in the artistic spirit by placing before one an every-day incident 
vivid with the inspiration of quick, vigorous, and cultured insight ; 
true because the observation is keen as well as cultured; artistic 
because there is a definite idea, or particular incident or effect 
suggested. In this way do we get some of the various changes of 
sky and sea, of breezy uplands and moors, and shady woods with the 
morning gossamer and whirr of birds filling the air; glimpses of 
every-day character and the tragedy and blithesomeness of human 
nature. 

But there are many people who, while appreciating the artistic 
capacity of these painters, deny them the moral right to delineate such a 
subject, for instance, as Mr. Bramley’s ‘‘ Hopeless Dawn”, or the pessi- 
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mistic and powerful transcript. painted by the Russian, Verestchagin, of 
an ‘‘ Execution” in his. country. And yet in. this last there was no 
paltering with sentimentalism, or the least bias towards. the morbid. 
But the objectors, all the same, contend that the woe in human life is a 
subject not to be painted or set forth,in the artistic way.. With them 
all must be rest and:beauty; they, object to the didactic ‘in art, and 
aver that its province and raison d'etre isto bring before the senses such 
themes only as may call forth expressions of,joy and gladness from the 
many, not such as provoke sensations either of pain or melancholy ; 
that such a thing as a moral purpose is out of place in a work of 
art; and that with the projection. of any really fine and beautiful 
form or effect, not malformed by the hand or erring intelligence 
of man—there must come about, in the long run, better conditions, 
and the evolution of a higher esthetic and moral sense. But, while 
there is force and truth in a great deal of this doctrine, does it not 
infer, when used as the absolute criterion of art, a condition approxi- 
mating to mental sybaritism, a shrinking from the knowledge of hard 
and bitter facts, because such knowledge must sooner or later tear 
away the roseate veil of fantasy ? 

For unless one confines oneself to art of a purely abstract type, 
one cannot be face to face with life, and yet in all sincerity keep 
entirely out of the equation the suffering and misery which greet us 
at every turn. So it seems to me that pictures that deal with the real, 
like those that treat of the ideal, have their value in an esthetic as in 
an ethical sense. Not that the realism need be always of a painful 
nature ; for that would simply imply a one-sided bias to certain facts, 
a morbid dwelling on particular data in place of an all round and 
impartial view of observed pheenomena. 

Thus while we accept and delight in the interpretations of the 
beauty of youth and the unfolding buds of spring; all the varied 
wonders of physical form; the sweep of the clouds; the shrouding of 
the mist and hurtling of the gale; while we love the shimmer of 
summer-lit woods and the flowings of the downward-running river 


which is lost in the sea ; still a disquieting pessimism for ever possesses 
one, and bids one remember that another aspect needs to be pre- 
sented ; that life in the individual case as in the mass is not quite all 
flower and song; and with this thought a picture like that of Mr. 
Warrender’s ‘‘Confession”, one of the most intense in feeling 
exhibited throughout the year, simple and unpretending enough in 
subject, touches one just because of its intensity and earnestness. 
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For what does the picture show? Two women—possibly mother and 
daughter, unbeautiful,a little ungainly even—both clad in the dark 
blue cotton dress of the Normandy peasant. One is sitting with her 
gaze directed outward, and looks—not at her companion who stands, 
her head a trifle bent, fingering her apron—but at nothing in particular, 
her face puckered with little wrinkles into a look of settled hopeless- 
ness or resignation maybe, at hearing what her companion has to say; 
what that something is, is not difficult to read; while she, who stands 
there, an ugly yet pathetic figure against the bare plainness of the 
painted walls, the cold light streaming from the outer world in 
through the window, waits for her condemnation or acquittal with an 
apathetic and patient air, which sadly enough epitomises the greyness 
of an eventless life, that has been warped by just one act perhaps into 
a yet greyer and sadder condition of dumb and helpless suffering. 








Zove amoung the Artists. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvutHor oF “ Tue IrrationaL Knor’’, ET¢. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I.—/ Concluded). 


AURELIE was busy all the morning. Early in the afternoon she placed 
Schumann’s concerto in A minor on the desk of the pianoforte; 
arranged her seat before it; and left the room. When she returned, 
she had changed her dress, and was habited in silk. She bore her 
slender and upright figure more proudly before her imaginary 
audience than she usually ventured to do before a real one; and 
when she had taken her place at the instrument, she played the 
concerto as she was not always fortunate enough to play it in public. 
Before she had finished the door was thrown open; and a servant 
announced ‘‘Mrs. Herbert”. Aurélie started up frowning, and had 
but just time to regain her thoughtful expression and native distinction 
of manner when her mother-in-law entered, looking as imposing as a 
well-bred Englishwoman can without making herself ridiculous. 

‘“‘T fear I disturbed you,” she said, advancing graciously. 

“Not at all. Iam very honored, madame. Please to sit down.” 

Mrs. Herbert had intended to greet her son’s wife with a kiss. 
But Aurélie, giving her hand with dignified courtesy, was not 
approachable enough for that. She was not distant; but neither 
was she cordial. Mrs. Herbert sat down, a little impressed. 

‘Is it a long time, madame, that you are in London?” 
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“T only arrived the day before yesterday,” replied Mrs. Herbert 
in French, which, like Adrian, she spoke fluently. ‘‘I am always 
compelled to pass the winter in Scotland, because of my health.” 

“The climate of Scotland, then, is softer than that of England. 
Is it so?” 

“Tt is perhaps not softer; but it suits me better,” said Mrs. Herbert, 
looking hard at Aurélie, who was gazing pensively at the fireplace. 

‘Your health is, I hope, perfectly re-established ?”’ 

‘Perfectly, thank you. Are you quite sure I have not interrupted 
you? I heard you playing as I came in; and I know how annoying 
a visit is when it interferes with serious employment.” 

‘“‘T am very content to be entertained by you, madame, instead of 
studying solitarily.” 

* You still study?” 

‘* Undoubtedly.” 

‘* You are very fond of playing, then?” 

** Tt is my profession.” 

‘“‘Since I am Adrian’s mother,” said Mrs. Herbert with some 
emphasis, as if she thought that fact was being overlooked, ‘ will you 
allow me to ask you a question ?” 

Aurélie bowed. 

** Do you study with a view to resuming your public career at some 
future time?” 

“Surely. I am going to play next week at Vienna.” 

Mrs. Herbert bent her head in surprised assent to this intelligence. 
“T thought Adrian contemplated your retirement into private life,” 
she said. ‘‘ However, let me hasten to add that I think you have 
shewn great wisdom in overruling him. Will he accompany you 
abroad ?” 

“Tt is not necessary that he should. I shall travel, as usual, with 
my mother.” 

‘Your mother is quite well, I hope.” 

‘Quite well, thank you, madame.” 

Then there was a gap in the conversation. Mrs. Herbert felt that 
she was being treated as a distinguished stranger in her son’s house ; 
but she was uncertain whether this was the effect of timidity or the 
execution of a deliberate design on Aurélie’s part. Inclining to the 
former opinion, she resolved to make an advance. 

a dear,’’ she said: ‘‘may I ask how your friends usually call 
you ”? 

" ‘** Since my marriage, my friends usually call me Madame Szczym- 
icn——”” 

“T could not call you that,” interposed Mrs. Herbert, smiling. 
“T could not pronounce it.” 

‘* Tt is incorrect, of course,”’ continued Aurélie, without responding 
to the smile ; ‘‘ but it is customary for artists to retain, after marriage, 
the name by which they have been known. I intend to doso. My 
English acquaintances call me Mrs. Herbert.” 

‘** But what is your Christian name?” 

“Aurélie. But that is only used by my husband and my mother 
—and by a few others who are dear to me.” 


‘““Well,”’ said Mrs. Herbert, with some impatience, “as it is quite 
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impossible for me to address you as Mrs. Herbert, I must really ask 
you to let me call you Aurélie.” 

‘Whatever is customary, madame,” said Aurélie, bending her 
head submissively. ‘‘ You know far better than I.” 

Mrs. Herbert watched her in silence after this, wondering whether 
she was knave or fool—whether to attack or encourage her. 

“You enjoyed your voyage in Scotland, I hope,” said Aurélie, 
dutifully making conversation for her guest. 

‘‘Very much indeed. ButI grew a little tired of it, and shall 
probably remain in London now until August. When may I expect 
to see you at my house ?” 

‘*You are very good, madame: I am very sensible of your kind- 
ness. But—” Mrs. Herbert looked up quickly—‘‘I set out imme- 
diately for Vienna, whence I go to Leipzig and many other cities. I 
shall not be at my own disposal again for a long time.” 

Mrs. Herbert reflected for a moment, and then rose. Aurélie rose 
also. 

‘* Adieu,” said Mrs. Herbert suavely, offering her hand. 

** Adieu, madame,” said Aurélie, saluting her with earnest courtesy. 
Then Mrs. Herbert withdrew. On reaching the street she hailed a 
hansom, and drove to her son’s studio in the Fulham Road. She 
found him at his easel, working more rapidly and less attentively than 
in the old days. 

‘‘ How d’ye do, mother,” he said. ‘Sit down on the throne.” 
The throne was a chair elevated on a platform for the accommodation 
of live models. ‘‘ We should have gone to see you; but Aurélie is 
going abroad. She has not a moment to spare.” 

“No, Adrian, that is precisely what you should not have done, 
though doubtless you might have done it. It was my duty to call 
upon your wife first; and I have accordingly just come from your 
house.” 

“Indeed?” said Adrian eagerly, and a little anxiously. ‘ Did 
you see Aurélie ?”’ 

‘**T saw Aurélie.” 

“Well? What do you think of her?” 

‘*T think her manners perfect, and her dress and appearance above 
criticism.” 

** And was there—did you get on well together ?” 

“Your wife is a lady, Adrian; and I am alady. Under such 
circumstances there is no room for unpleasantness of any kind. It is 
quite understood, though unexpressed, that I shall not present myself 
at your house again, and that your wife’s engagements will prevent 
her from returning my visit.”’ 

‘*Mother! Are you serious ?” 

‘Quite serious, Adrian. I have come on here to ask you whether 
your wife merely carries out your wishes, or whether she prefers for 
herself not to cultivate acquaintances in your family.” 

“Pshaw! You must have taken some imaginary offence.” 

‘Ts that the most direct and sensible answer you can think of ?” 

“ There is no lack of sense in the supposition that Aurélie, being a 
foreigner, may not understand the English etiquette for the occasion. 
You may have mistaken her. Even you are fallible, mother.” 
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‘“‘T have already told you that your wife’s manners are perfect. If 
you assume that my judgment is not to be relied on, there is no use 
in our talking to one another at all. What I wish to know is this. 
Admitting, for the sake of avoiding argument, that I am right in my 
view of the matter, did your wife behave as she did by your orders, 
or of her own free will?” 

‘Most certainly not by my orders,” said Adrian, angrily. ‘“I am 
not in the habit of giving her orders. If I were, they should not be 
of that nature. If Aurélie treated you with politeness, I do not see 
what more you had any right to expect. She admired you greatly 
when she first saw you; but I know she was hurt by your avoidance 
of her after our engagement became known, even when you were in 
the same room with her.” 

‘‘ She has not the least right to feel aggrieved on that account. It 
was your business to have introduced her to me as the lady you 
intended to marry.” 

“*T did not feel encouraged to do so by what had passed between 
us on the subject,”’ said Adrian, coldly. 

“ Well, we need not go over that again. I merely wish to ask 
whether you expect me to make any further concessions. You have 
lately acquired a habit of accusing me of various shortcomings in my 
duty to you; and I do not wish you to impute any estrangement 
between your wife and me to my neglect. I have called on her; and 
she did not ask me tocall again. I endeavored to treat her as one 
of my family: she politely insisted on the most distant acquaintance- 
ship. I asked her to call on me; and she excused herself. Could I 
have done more ?” 

“‘T think you might, in the first instance.” 

** Can I do more now ?” 

‘You can answer that yourself better than I can.” 

‘‘T fear so, since you seem unable to give me a straightforward or 
civil answer. However, if you have nothing to suggest, please let it 
be understood in future that I was perfectly willing to receive your 
wife ; that I made the usual advances ; and that they came to nothing 
through her action, not through mine.” 

“Very well, though I do not think the point will excite much 
interest in the world.” 

“Thank you, Adrian. I think I will gonow. I hope you treat 
your wife in a more manly and considerate way than you have begun 
to treat me of late.” 

‘She does not complain, mother. And I never intended to treat 
you inconsiderately. But you sometimes attack me in a fashion which 
paralyses my constant wish to conciliate you. I am sorry you have 
not succeeded better with Aurélie.” 

“SoamI. I did not think she was long enough married to have 
lost the wish to please you. Perhaps, though, she thought she would 
please you best by holding aloof from me. 

‘You are full of unjust suspicion. The fact is just the contrary. 
She knows that I have a horror of estrangements in families.” 

“Then she does not study very hard to please you.” 

Adrian reddened, and was silent. 

“And you? Are you still as infatuated as you were last year?” 
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“Yes,” said Adrian defiantly, with his cheeks burning. ‘‘I love 
her more than ever. I am longing to be at home with her at this 
moment. When she goes away, I shall be miserable. Of all the lies 
invented by people who never felt love, the lie of marriage extinguish- 
ing love is the falsest, as it is the most worldly and cynical.” 

Mrs. Herbert looked at him in surprise and doubt. ‘‘ You are an 
extraordinary boy,” she said. ‘Why then do you not go with her 
to the Continent ? ” 

“She does not wish me to,” said Herbert shortly, averting his 
face, and pretending to resume his work. 

‘“‘ Indeed!” said Mrs. Herbert. ‘‘ And will you not cross her, even 
in that ?” 

“‘She is quite right to wish me to stay here. I should only be 
wasting time ; and I should be out of place at a string of concerts. I 
will stay behind—if I can.” 

“Tf you can?” 

‘Yes, mother, if I can. But I believe I shall rejoin her before 
she is absent a week. I may have been an indifferent son; andI 
know I am a bad husband; but I am the most infatuated lover in the 
world.” 

‘“* Yet you say you are a bad husband!” 

‘*Not to her. But I fall short in my duty to myself.” 

Mrs. Herbert laughed. ‘Do not let that trouble you,” she said. 
‘Time will cure you of that fault, if it exists anywhere but in your 
imagination. I never knew a man who failed in taking care of him- 
self. Goodbye, Adrian.” 

“Goodbye, mother.” 

‘What an ass I am to speak of my feelings to her!” he said to 
himself, when she was gone. ‘ Well, well: at least, if she does not 
understand them, she does not pretend to do so. No, she has not 
sympathy enough for that. She did not even ask to see my pictures. 
That would have hurt me once. At present I have exchanged the 
burden of disliking my mother for the heavier one of loving my 
wife.” He sighed, and resumed his work in spite of the fading light. 


CHAPTER Il. 


One moonlit night, in an empty street in Paris, a door suddenly 
ypened; and three persons were thrust violently out with much 
scuffing and cursing. One of them was a woman, elegantly dressed, 
but flushed with drink and excitement. The others were a loose- 
jointed, large-boned, fair young Englishman of about eighteen 
or twenty, and a slim Frenchman with pointed black moustaches 
and a vicious expression. The Englishman, like the woman, 
was heated and intoxicated: his companion was angry, but had 
not lost his self-control. The moment they passed the threshold, 
the door was slammed; and the younger man, without heeding the 
torrent of foul utterance to which the woman promptly betook herself, 
began kicking the panels furiously. 

‘‘Bah!” said the woman, recovering herself with a shrill laugh. 
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“Come, Anatole.” And she drew away her compatriot, who was 
watching the door-kicking process derisively. 

“Hallo!” shouted the Englishman, hurrying after them. “ Hallo, 
you! This lady stays with me, if you please. I should think that 
she has had about enough of you, you damned blackleg, since she 
has been pitched out of a gambling hell on your account. You had 
better clear out unless you want your neck broken—and if you were 
anything like a fair match for me, I’d break it as soon as look at you.” 

“What does he say, Nata?” whispered the Frenchman, keeping 
his eye on the other as if he guessed his meaning. 

The woman, with an insolent snap of her fingers, made a perfunc- 
tory translation of as much of the Englishman’sspeech as she understood. 

“‘ Look you, little one,” said the Frenchman, advancing to within 
a certain distance of his adversary, ‘‘the night air is not good for you. 
I would counsel you to go home and put yourself to bed, lest I should 
have to give your nurse the trouble of carrying you thither.” 

“You advise me to go to bed, do you? I'll let you see all about 
that,” retorted the young man, posing himself clumsily in the attitude 
of an English pugilist, and breathing scorn at his opponent. Anatole 
instantly dealt him a kick beneath the nose which made him stagger. 
The pain of it was so intolerable that he raised his right hand to his 
mouth. The moment he thus uncovered his body, the Frenchman 
turned swiftly, and, looking back at his adversary over his shoulder, 
lashed out his toe with the vigor of a colt, and sent it into the pit of 
the young man’s stomach, flinging him into the roadway supine, 
breathless, and all but insensible. 

“Ha!” said Anatole, panting after this double feat. “ Prrrr’lotte / 
So much for thy English boxer, Nata.” 

“? Oré matin! what a devil thou art, Anatole! Come: let us save 
ourselves.” 

A minute later the street was again as quiet, and, except for the 
motionless body in the roadway, as solitary as before. Presently a 
vehicle entered from a side street. It was a close carriage like an 
English brougham, and contained one passenger, a lady with a white 
woollen shawl wrapped about her head, and an opera cloak over her 
rich dress. She was leaning back in a deep reverie when the horse 
stopped so suddenly that she was thrown forward ; and the coachman 
uttered a warning cry. Recovering herself, she looked out of the 
window, and saw, with a sickening sensation, a man stagger out on 
his hands and knees from between the horses feet, and then roll over 
on his back with a long groaning sigh. 

‘“My God!” exclaimed the lady, hastily opening the carriage door, 
and alighting. ‘‘ Bring me one of the lamps. It is a young gentle- 
man. Pray God he be not dead.” 

The coachman reluctantly descended from his box, and approached 
with alamp. The lady looked at him impatiently, expecting him to 
lift the insensible stranger; but he only looked down dubiously at 
him, and kept aloof. 

“‘Can you not rouse him, or help him to stand up?” she said 
indignantly. 

‘“T am not such a fool as that,” said the man. ‘Better not 
meddle with him. It is an affair for the police.” 
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The lady pouted scornfully and stooped over the sufferer, who 
lifted his eyelids feebly. Seeing her face, he opened his eyes widely 
and quickly, looking up at her with wonder, and raising his hand 
appealingly. She caught it without hesitation, and said anxiously, 

‘You are better now, monsieur, are younot? I hope you are not 
seriously hurt.” 

‘‘Wha’s matter?” said the young man indistinctly. 

‘“‘ Are you hurt?” she repeated, in English. 

‘Nor’ at all,” he replied, with drunken joviality. Then he 
attempted to laugh, but immediately winced, and after a few plunges, 
staggered to his feet. The coachman recoiled; but the lady did not 
move. 

“Where is he?” he continued, looking round. ‘ Yah! You'll 
kick, will you? Come out, you coward. Come out and shew your- 
self. Yah! Kick and then run away and hide! I'll slog the kick- 
ing out of you. Will you face me with your fists like a man?” He 
uttered the last sentence with a sudden accession of fury, and menaced 
the coachman, who retreated. The stranger struck at him, but the 
blow, reaching nothing, swung the striker round until he was face to 
face with the lady, whom he contemplated with astonishment. 

“T beg your par’n,” he said, subsiding into humbleness. ‘I 
really beg your par’n. The fellow gave me a fearf’ kick in the 
face; and I har’ly know where I am yet. ’Pon my soul,” he added 
with foolish glee, ‘it’s the mos’ ’xtror’nary thing. Where has he 

one?” 
eon Of whom do you speak ?”’ said the lady in French. 

‘“‘ Of—of—je parle d’un polisson qui m’a donné un affreux coup de 
pied under the nose. J’ai un grand désir d’enfoncer ce lache maudit.” 

‘Unhappily, monsieur, it was my horse that hurt you. I am in 
despair 

“No, no. I tell you it was a fellow named Annatoal, a card 
sharper. If I ever catch him again, Pll teach him the English 
version of the savate: I'll kick him from one end of Paris to the 
other.” As he spoke he reeled against the carriage, and, as the 
horse stirred uneasily, clutched at the door to save himself from 
falling. 

« Madame,” said the coachman, who had been looking anxiously 
for the approach of the police: ‘‘do you not see that this is a sot? 
Better leave him to himself.” 

‘“‘T am not drunk,” said the young man earnestly: ‘“‘I have been 
drinking ; but upon my solemn word I am not drunk. I have been 
attacked and knocked about the head; and I feel very queer. I 
cant remember how you came here exactly, though I remember your 
picking me up. I hope you wont leave me.” 

The lady, moved by his boyish appearance and the ingenuous 
faith with which he made this appeal, was much perplexed, pitying, 
but not knowing what to do with him. ‘Where do you live?” she 
said. ‘I will drive you home with pleasure.” 

He became very red. ‘‘ Thanks awfully,” he said; “but the fact 
is, I dont live anywhere in particular. I must go to some hotel. 
You are very kind; but I wont trouble you any further. I am all 
right now.” But he was evidently not all right; for after standing 
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a moment away from the carriage, shamefacedly waiting for the lady 
to reply, he sat down hastily on the kerbstone, and added, after 
panting a little, ‘You must excuse me, Mrs. Herbert. I cant stand 
very well yet. You had better leave me here: I shall pick myself 
up presently.” 

‘“¢ Tiens, tiens, tiens! You seem to know me, monsieur. I, too, 
recollect your face, but not your name.” 


‘‘ Everybody knows you. You may have seen me at Mrs. Phip- 
son’s, in London. I’ve been there when you were there. But really 
youd better drive on. This house is a gambling den; and the people 
may come out at any minute. Dont let your carriage be seen 
stopping here.” 

“ But I hardly like to leave you here alone and hurt.” 


‘‘ Never mind me: it serves me right. Besides, I’d rather you’d 
leave me, I would indeed.” 

She turned reluctantly towards the carriage ; put her foot on the 
step; and looked back. He was gazing wistfully after her. ‘‘ But it 
is inhuman!” she exclaimed, returning. ‘‘Come, monsieur, I dare 
not leave you in such a condition: it was the fault of my horse. 
I will bring you where you shall be taken care of until you are 
restored.” 

“Its awfly good of you,” he murmured, rising unsteadily 
and making his way to the carriage door, which he held whilst she 
gotin. He followed, and was about to place himself bashfully on the 
front seat, when the coachman, ill-humoredly using his whip, started 
the vehicle and upset him into the vacant space next Aurélie. He 
muttered an imprecation, and sat bolt upright for a moment. Then, 
sinking back against the cushion, and moving his hand until it touched 
her dress, he said drowsily, “It’s really mos’ awf’ly good of you’’; 
and fell asleep. 

He was roused by a shaking which made his head ache. An old 
and ugly woman held him by one shoulder; and the coachman, cursing 
him for a besotted pig, was about to drag him out by the other. He 
started up and got out of the carriage, the two roughly saving him 
from stumbling forward. In spite of his protests that he could walk 
alone they pulled him indoors between them. He struggled to free 
himself; but the woman was too strong for him: he was hauled 
ignominiously into a decent room, where a sofa had been prepared for 
him with a couple of rugs aud a woman’s shawl. Here he was forced 
to lie down, and bidden to be quiet until the doctor came. The coach- 
man, with a parting curse, then withdrew ; and his voice, deferentially 
pitched, was audible as he reported what he had done to the lady 
without. There was another person speaking also; but she spoke in 
a tone of vehement remonstrance, and in a strange language. 


‘Look here, maam,”’ said the young man from the sofa. ‘You 
neednt trouble sending for a doctor. There’s nothing the matter with 
me.” 

‘“‘ Silence, great sot,” chattered the old woman. ‘I have other 
things to do than to listen to thy gibberish. Lay thyself down this 
instant.” 

‘““Will I, by Jove!” he said, kicking off the rug and sitting up. 
“Can you buy soda water anywhere at this hour?” 


” 
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“Ah, ingrate! Is it thus that thou obeyest the noble lady who 
succoured thee. Fie!” 


‘* What is the matter, madame,” said Aurélie, entering. 


‘‘T was only asking her not to send for a doctor. I have no bones 
broken; and a doctor is no use. Please dont fetch one. If I could 
have a little plain water—or even soda water—to drink, I should be 
all right.” Whilst he was speaking, an old lady appeared behind 
Aurélie. She seemed to suffer from a severe cold; for she had tied 
up her face in a red handkerchief, which gave her a grim aspect as 
she looked resentfully at him. 

*T shall bring you some drink,” said Aurélie quietly. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
she added, turning to the older lady: ‘pray return to your bed. 
Your face will be swollen again if you stand in the draught. I have 
but to get this young gentleman what he asks for.” 


“The young gentleman has no business here,” said the lady. 
‘‘ You are imprudent, Aurélie, and frightfully self-willed.”” She then 
disappeared. The stranger reddened, and attempted to rise; but 
Aurélie, also blushing, quieted him by a gesture, whilst the old woman 
shook her fist at him. Aurélie then left the room, promising to return, 
and leaving him alone with the woman, who seized the opportunity to 
recommence her reproaches, which were too voluble to be intelligible 
to the English ears of the patient. 

“You may just as well hold your tongue,” he said, as she paused 
at last for a reply; ‘‘ for I dont understand a word you say.” 

** Say then, coquin,”’ repeated the woman, ‘‘what wert thou doing in 
the roadway there when thou gotst beneath the horse’s feet ?” 

“ Je’ m’étais évanoui.” 

“How? Ah, I understand. But why? What brought thee to 
such a pass?” 

‘““N’importe. C’est pas convenable pour une jeune femme 
d’entendre des pareilles choses. That ought to fetch you, if you can 
understand it.” 

“ Ah, thou mockest me. Knowest thou, profligate, that thou art 
in my apartment, and that I have the right to throw thee out through 
the door if I please. Eh?” 

‘“‘ Votre discours se fait trés pénible, ma mére. Voulez vous avoir 
la bonté de shut up ?” 

‘““What does that mean?” said the woman, checked by the 
unknown verb. 

‘Oh, you are talking too much,” said Aurélie, returning with some 
soda water. ‘‘ You must not encourage him to speak, madame.” 

‘He needs little encouragement,” said the old woman. ‘ You are 
far too good to him, mademoiselle.” 

‘How do you feel now, monsieur? Better, I hope.” 

‘Thanks very much: I feel quite happy. I have something to 
shew you. Just waita—’’ Here he twisted himself round upon his 
elbow, and after some struggling with the rug and his coat, pulled 
from his breast pocket some old letters, which presently slipped from 
his hand and were scattered on the floor. 

‘‘ Sot,” cried the old woman, darting at them, and angrily pushing 
back the hand with which he was groping for them. ‘‘ Here—put them 
up again. What has madame to do with thy letters, thinkst thou?” 
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“Dont you be in a hurry, Mrs. Jones,” he retorted confidently, 
beginning to fumble at the letters. ‘‘ Where the—I’ll take my oath 
I had it this mor—oh, here itis. Did you ever see him before?” he 
asked triumphantly, handing a photograph to Aurélie. 


“ Tiens / it is Adrian,” she exclaimed. ‘My husband,” she added, 
to the old woman, who received the explanation sardonically. ‘ Are 
you then a friend of Monsieur Herbert ?” 

‘‘T have known him since I was a boy,” said the youth. Aurélie 
smiled: she thought him a boy still. ‘‘ But this was only taken last 
week,” she said. ‘‘I have only just received a copy for myself. Did 
he send it to you ?” 

«My sister sent it tome. I suppose you know who I am now.” 

‘No, truly, monsieur. I have seen you certainly; but I cannot 
recal your name.” 

‘*‘'You’ve seen me at Phipson’s, talking to Mr. Jack. Cant you 
guess ?”’ 

Aurélie shook her head. The old woman, curious, but unable to 
follow a conversation carried on by one party in French and by the other 
in English, muttered impatiently, ‘‘ What gibberish! It is a horror.” 

The youth looked shyly at Aurélie. Then, as if struck by a new 
thought, he said, ‘‘ My name is—Beatty.” 

Aurélie bowed. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I have assuredly heard my 
husband speak of that name. I am greatly troubled to think that 
your misfortune should have been brought about by my carriage. 
Madame: Monsieur Beatty will need a pillow. Will you do me the 
kindness to bring one from my room ?” 

Monsieur Beatty began to protest that he would prefer to remain 
as he was; but he was checked by a gesture from the woman, who 
silently pointed to a pillow which was in readiness on a chair. 


‘Ah, true. Thank you,” said Aurélie. ‘‘ Now let mesee. Yes, 
he had better have my little gong, in case he should become worse 
in the night, and need to summon help. It is on my dressing table, 
I believe.” 

The old woman looked hard at Aurélie for a moment, and withdrew 
slowly. 

“Now that that lady is gone,” said the patient, blushing, ‘‘ I want 
to tell you how grateful I am for the way you have helped me. If 
you knew what I felt when I opened my eyes as I lay there on the 
stones, and saw your face looking down at me, you would feel sure, 
without being told, that I am ready to do anything to prove my 
gratitude. I wish I could diefor you. Not that that would be much ; 
for my life is not worth a straw to me or anyone else. I am old 
enough to be tired of it.” 

‘Young enough to be tired of it, you mean,” said Aurélie, 
laughing, but pleased by his earnestness. ‘ Well, I do not doubt 
that you are very grateful. How did you come under my carriage? 
Were you really knocked down ; or did you only dream it ?” 

‘‘T was really knocked down. I cant tell you how it came about. 
It served me right ; for 1 was where I had no business to be—in bad 
company.” 

“Ah,” said Aurélie gravely, approaching him with the pillow. 
“You must not do so any more, if we are to remain friends.” 
x 
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‘‘T will never do so again, so help me God!” he protested. “ You 
have cured me of all taste for that sort of thing.” 

‘‘Raise yourself for one moment—so,” said Aurélie, stooping over 
him and placing the pillow beneath his head. His color rose as he 
looked up at her. Then, as she was in the act of withdrawing, he 
uttered a stifled exclamation; threw his arms about her: and, pressing 
his lips to her cheek, was about to kiss her, when he fell back with a 
sharp groan, and lay bathed in perspiration, and flinching from the 
pain of his wounded face. Aurélie, astonished and outraged, stood 
erect and regarded him indignantly. 

“Ah,” she said. ‘*That was an unworthy act. You, whom I 
have succored—my husband’s friend! My God, is it possible that 
an English gentleman can be so base!” 

‘*‘ Curse the fellow!” cried the young man, writhing and shedding 
tears of pain. ‘‘Give me something to stop this agony—some chloro- 
form or something. Send fora doctor. I shall go mad. Oh Lord!” 

‘You deserve it well,’’ said Aurélie. ‘‘Come, monsieur, control 
yourself. This is childish.” As he subsided, exhausted, and only 
fetching a deep sigh at intervals, she relented and called the old 
woman, who seemed to have been waiting outside; for she came 
at once. 

“He has hurt his wound,” said Aurélie in an undertone. ‘ What 
can we do for him?” 

The woman shrugged herself, and had nothing to suggest. ‘‘ Let 
him make the best of it,” she said. ‘I can do nothing for him.” 

They stood by the sofa and watched him for some time in silence. 
At last he opened his eyes, and began to appear more at his ease. 

“‘ Would you like to drink something?” said Aurélie, coldly. 

“in” 

‘‘ Give him some soda water,’ she said to the old woman. 

‘Never mind,” he said, speaking indistinctly in his effort to avoid 
stirring his upper lip. ‘I dont want anything. The cartilage of my 
nose is frighttully tender; but the pain is going off.” 

“Tt is now very late; and I must retire, monsieur. Can we do 
anything further to insure your comfort ?” 

‘Nothing, thank you.” Aurélie turned to go. ‘ Mrs. Herbert.” 
She paused. ‘I suppose no one could behave worse than I have. 
Never mind my speaking before the old lady: she doesnt understand 
me. I wish you would forgive me. I have been severely punished. 
You cannot even imagine the torture I have undergone in the last 
ten minutes.” 

“If you regret your conduct as you ought,” began Aurélie 
severely. 

“Tam ashamed of it and of myself; and I will try hard to be 
sorry—in fact, I am very sorry I was disappointed. I should be more 
than mortal if I felt otherwise. But I will never do such a thing 
again.” 

‘« Adieu, monsieur,”’ said Aurélie coldly. ‘‘I shall not see you 
again, as you will be gone before I am abroad to-morrow.” And she 
left the room with a gravity that quelled him. 

‘What hast thou been doing now, rogue,” said the old woman, 
preparing to follow Aurélie. ‘‘ What is it thou shouldst regret?” 
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By way of reply, he leered at her, and stretched out his arms 
invitingly. 

‘*‘ Thou shalt go out from my house to-morrow,” she said threaten- 
ingly; and went out, taking the lamp with her. He laughed, and 
composed himself for sleep. But he was thirsty and restless ; and his 
face began to pain him continuously. The moon was still shining; 
and by its light he rose and prowled about softly in his stockings, 
prying into drawers and chiffoniers, and bringing portable objects to 
the window, where he could see them better. When he had examined 
everything, he sparred at the mantelpiece, and imagined himself taking 
vengeance on Anatole. At last, having finished the soda water, he 
lay down again, and slept uneasily until six o’clock, when he rose and 
looked at himself in a mirror. His hair was dishevelled and dusty; 
his lip discolored ; his eyes were inflamed ; but the thought of rubbing 
his soiled face with a towel, or even touching it with water, made him 
wince. Seeing that he was unpresentable, and being sober enough to 
judge of his last night’s conduct, he resolved to make off before any 
of the household were astir. Accordingly, he made himself as clean 
as he could without hurting himself. From his vest pockets, which 
contained fourteen francs, an English halfcrown, a latchkey, a lead 
pencil, and a return ticket to Charing Cross, he took ten francs and 
left them on the table with a scrap of paper inscribed ‘“ Pour la belle 
proprietaire—Hommage du miserable Anglais”. ‘Then, after some 
hesitation, he wrote on another scrap, which he directed to Aurélie, as 
follows : 


‘**T hope you will forgive me for behaving like an unmitigated cad last 
night. As I was not sober and had had my senses almost knocked out of 
me by a foul blow, I was hardly accountable for what I was doing. I can 
never repay your kindness nor expiate my own ingratitude ; but please do 
not say anything about me to Mr. Herbert, as you would get me into no 
end of trouble by doing so. I am running away early because I should he 
ashamed to look you in the face now that I have recovered my senses. 

‘* Yours most gratefully —” 


He took several minutes to consider how he should sign this note. 
Eventually he put the initial C only. After draining the soda water 
bottle of the few flat and sickly drops he had left in it the night 
before, he left the room and crept downstairs, where he succeeded in 
letting himself out without alarming the household. The empty street 
looked white and spacious in the morning sun; and the young man— 
first looking round to see that no one was at hand to misinterpret his 
movements—took to his heels and ran until he turned a corner and 
saw a policeman, who seemed half disposed to arrest him on suspicion. 
Escaping this danger, he went on until he found a small eating house 
where some workmen were breakfasting. Here he procured a cheap 
but plentiful meal, and was directed to the railway station, whither 
he immediately hastened. A train had just arrived as he entered. 
As he stood for a moment to watch the passengers coming out, a hand 
was laid gently on his arm. He turned, and confronted Adrian 
Herbert, who looked at him with a quiet smile. 

‘‘ Well, Charlie,” he said: ‘‘so this is Hounslow, is it? What 
particular branch of engineering are you studying here ?”’ 

** Who told you I was at Hounslow ?” said Charlie, with a grin. 

x 2 
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“Your father, whom I met yesterday at Mrs. Hoskyn’s. He told 
me that you were working very hard at engineering with a tutor. I 
am sorry to see that your exertions have quite knocked you up.” 

‘“‘On the contrary, somebody else’s exertions have knocked me 
down. No, I ran over here a few days ago for a little change. Of 
course I didnt mention it to the governor: he thinks Paris a sink of 
iniquity. You neednt mention it to him either, unless you like.” 

“T hope I am too discreet for that. Did you know that Mrs. 
Herbert is in Paris ?” 

‘Is she? No, I didnt know it: I thought she was with you in 
Kensington. I hope you will have a good time here.” 

“Thank you. How long do you intend to stay ?”’ 

“Oh, I am going back directly. If I dont get a train soon, I shall 
starve; for I have only two or three francs left to keep me in sand- 
wiches during the voyage.” 

‘* Draw on me if you are inconvenienced.” 

“Thanks,” said Charlie, coloring; ‘‘ but I can get on well enough 
with what I have—at least, if you could spare me five francs—Thanks 
awfully. I have run a rig rather this time; for I owe Mary five 
pounds already on the strength of this trip. It is a mistake coming 
to Paris. I wish I had stayed at home.” 

‘* Well, at least you have had some experience for your money. 
What has happened to your lip? Is it a bruise?” 

“Yes, I got a toss. It’s nothing. I’m awfully obliged to you 


” 


for 

**Not at all. Have you breakfasted yet? What, already! You 
are an early bird. I was thinking of asking you to breakfast with 
me. I do not wish to disturb my wife too early; and so will have to 
kill time for a while. By the bye, have you ever been introduced to 
her?” 

*No,” said Charley hastily; ‘‘ but nothing would induce me to 
face her in this trim. I know I look a perfect blackguard. I cant 
wash my face; and I have got a blue and green spot right here” — 
touching the hollow of his chest—‘‘ which would make me screech if 
anyone rubbed me with a brush. In fact I shall take it as a particular 
favor if you wont mention to her that you have met me. Not that it 
matters much, of course; but still ~ 

‘* Very well, I shall not breathe a word of it to anyone. Good bye.” 

Charlie shook his hand; and they parted. ‘‘ Now,” thought 
Charlie, looking after him with a grin, and jingling the borrowed 
money in his pocket, “if his wife will only hold her tongue, I shall 
be all right. I wish she was my wife.” And heaving a sigh, he 
walked slowly away to inquire about the trains. 

Herbert breakfasted alone. When his appetite was appeased, he 
sat trying to read, and looking repeatedly at his watch. He had 
resolved not to seek his wife until ten o’clock ; but he had miscalculated 
his patience; and he soon convinced himself that half past nine, or 
even nine, would be more convenient. Eventually he arrived at ten 
minutes to nine, and found Madame Szczymplica alone at table 
in an old crimson bedgown, with her hair as her pillow had left it. 


‘“‘ Monsieur Adrien!” she exclaimed, much discomposed. “ Ah, 
you take us by surprise. I had but just stepped in to make 
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coffee for the little one. She will be enchanted to see you. And I 
also.” - 

“Do not let me disturb you. I have breakfasted already. Is 
Aurélie up ?” 

‘“‘She will be here immediately. How delighted she will be! Are 
you quite well?” 

‘** Not badly, madame. And you?” 

“‘T have suffered frightfully with my face. Last night I was 
unable to go to the concert with Aurélie. It is a great misfortune 
for me, this neuralgia.” 

“JT am very sorry. It is indeed a terrible affliction. Are you 
quite sure that Aurélie is not fast asleep ? ” 

‘‘T have made her coffee, mon cher; and I know her too well to 
do that before she is afoot. Trust me, she will be here in a moment. 
I hope it is nothing wrong that has brought you to Paris.” 

“Ohno. I wanted a little change; and when you came so near, 
I determined to run over and meet you. You have been all round 
Europe since I last saw you.” 

“‘Ah, what successes, Monsieur Adrien! You cannot figure to 
yourself how she was received at Budapesth. And at Leipzig too! 
It was—behold her!” 

Aurélie stopped on the threshold and regarded Adrian with 
successive expressions of surprise, protest, and resignation. He 
advanced and kissed her cheek gently, longing to clasp her in his 
arms, but restrained by the presence of her mother. Aurélie paused 
on her way to the table just long enough to suffer this greeting, and 
then sat down, exclaiming, 

‘*T knew it! I knew it from that last letter! Oh thou silly one! 
Could not Mrs. Hoskyn console thee for yet another week?” 

‘“‘ How indifferent she is!” said Madame Szczympliga. ‘She is 
glad at heart to see you, Mr. Adrian.” Now, this interference of his 
mother-in-law, though made with amiable intention, irritated Herbert. 
He smiled politely, and turned a little away from her, and towards 
Aurélie. 

** And so you have had nothing but triumphs since we parted,” he 
said, gazing fondly at her. 

‘* What do you know of my triumphs!” she said, raising her head. 
‘You, who only care for the tunes that one whistles in the streets! At 
Prague I turned the world upside down with Monsieur Jacques’s 
fantasia. How long do you intend to stay here?” 

“Until you can return with me, of course.” 

‘“A whole week. You will be tired of your life, unless you go to 
the Louvre or some such stupidity, and paint.” 

‘*T shall be content, Aurélie, never fear. Perhaps you will grow 
a little tired of me.”’ 

“Oh no. Ishall be too busy for that. I have to practise, and to 
attend rehearsals, and concerts, and private engagements. Oh, I 
shall not have time to think of you.” 

“Private engagements. Do you mean playing at private houses?” 

“Yes. This afternoon I play at the reception of the Princess— 
what is she called, mamma?” 

“Tt does not matter what she is called,” said Herbert. ‘‘ Surely 
you are not paid for playing on such occasions ?” 
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“What! You do not suppose that I play for nothing for people 
whom I do not know—whose very names I forget. No, I play 
willingly for my friends, or for the poor; but if the great world 
wishes to hear me, it must pay. Why do you look so shocked ? 
Would you, then, decorate the saloon of the Princess with pictures 
for nothing, if she asked you?” 

“It is not exactly the same thing—at least the world does not 
think so, Aurélie. I do not like the thought of your going into 
society as a hired entertainer.” 

Aurélie shrugged herself. ‘‘I must go for some reason,” she said. 
“Tf they did not pay me I should not go at all. It is an artist’s 
business to do such things.” 

“My dear Mr. Adrian,” said Madame Syczympliga, ‘she is always 
the most honored guest. The most distinguished persons crowd about 
her ; and the most beautiful women are deserted for her. It is always 
a veritable little court that she holds.” 

“It is as I thought,” said Aurélie. ‘You came across the 
Channel only to quarrel with me.” Herbert attempted to protest ; 
but she went on without heeding him. ‘‘Mamma: have you finished 
your breakfast ?”’ 

‘Yes, my child.” 

“Then go; and put off that terrible robe of thine. Leave us to 
ourselves: if we must quarrel, there is no reason why you should be 
distressed by our bickerings.” 

‘**T hope you are not really running away from me,” said Herbert, 
politely accompanying Madame Syczymplica to the door, and opening 
it for her. 

‘No, no, mon cher,” she replied with a sigh. ‘I must do as I 
am bidden. I grow old; and she becomes a greater tyrant daily to 
all about her.” 

‘** Now, malcontent,” said Aurélie, when the door was closed, ‘ pro- 
ceed with thy reproaches. How many thousand things hast thou to 
complain of ? Let us hear how sad it has made thee to think that I 
have been happy and successful, and that thou hast not once been 
able to cast my happiness back in my— Heaven! wouldst thou eat 
me, Adrian?” He was straining her to his breast and kissing her 
vehemently. 

“You are right,” he said breathlessly. ‘Love is altogether 
selfish. Every fresh account of your triumphs only redoubled my 
longing to have you back with me again. You do not know what I 
suffered during all those weary weeks. I lived in my studio, and 
tried to paint you out of my head; but I could not paint you out of 
my heart. My work, which once seemed a wider and greater thing 
than my mind could contain, was only a wearisome trade tome. I 
rehearsed imaginary versions of our next meeting for hours together, 
whilst my picture hung forgotten before me. I made a hundred 
sketches of you, and, in my rage at their badness, destroyed them as 
fast as I made them. In the evenings, I either wandered about the 
streets thinking of you a 

“Or you went to see Mrs. Hoskyn?” 

“Who told you that ?” said Herbert, discomfited. 


“Ah!” cried Aurélie, laughing—almost crowing with delight, “I 
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guessed it. Oh, that poor Monsieur Hoskyn! And me also! Is this 
thy fidelity—this the end of all thy thoughts of me ?” 

“‘T wish your jealousy were real,” said Herbert, with a sort of 
desperation. ‘‘I believe you would not care if I had gone to Mrs. 
Hoskyn as her lover. Why did I go to her? Simply because she 
was the only friend I had who would listen patiently whilst I spoke 
endlessly of you—she, whose esteem I risked, and whose respect I 
fear I lost, for your sake. But I have ceased to respect myself now, 
Aurélie. It is my misfortune to love you so much that you make 
light of me for being so infatuated. 

“Well,” said Aurvlie soothingly, ‘‘ you must try and not love me 
so much. I will help you as much as I can by making myself very 
disagreeable. I am far too indulgent to you, Adrian.” 

“You hurt me sometimes very keenly, Aurélie, though you do not 
intend it. But I have never loved you less for that. I fear your plan 
would make me worse.” 

‘Ah, I see. You want to be made love to, and cured in that 
way.” 

“‘T am afraid I should go mad then, Aurélie.” 

“*T will not try. I think you are very injudicious to care so much 
for love. To me, it is the most stupid thing in the world. I prefer 
music. No matter, my cherished one: I am very fond of thee, in 
spite of thy follies. Art thou not my husband? Now I must make 
an end here, and go to practise.” 

‘‘ Never mind practising this morning, Aurélie. Let us talk.” 

‘Why, have we not already talked? No, when I miss my little 
half hour of seeking for my fine touch, I play as all the world plays ; 
and that is not just to myself, or to the Princess, who pays me more 
than she pays the others. One must be honest, Adrian. There, your 
face is clouded again. You are ashamed of me.” 

‘It is because I am so proud of you that I shrink from the thought 
of your talent being marketed. Let us change the subject. Have 
you met any of our friends in Paris?” 

‘Not one. I have not heard an English voice since we came here. 
But I must not stop to gossip.’ She took his hand; pressed it for an 
instant against her bosom; and left the room. Herbert, troubled by 
the effort to enjoy fully the delight this caress gave him, sat down for 
a moment, panting. When he was calmer, he took his hat and went 
downstairs, intending to take a stroll inthe sunshine. He was arrested 
at the door of one of the lower rooms by the porter’s wife, who held 
in her shaking hand some money and a scrap of paper, the sight of 
which seemed to frenzy her; rf she was railing volubly at some 
person unknown to Adrian. He looked at her with some curiosity, 
and was about to pass on, when she stepped before him. 

“‘ Look you, monsieur,” she said. ‘‘ Be so good as to tell madame 
that my house is not a hospital for sots. And tell your friend, he 
whose nose someone has righteously crushed, that he had better take 
good care not to come to see me again. I will make him a bad quarter 
of an hour if he does.” 

‘“* My friend, madame!” said Herbert, alarmed by her shrewishness. 

‘Your wife’s friend, then, whom she brings home drunk in her 
carriage at midnight, and who kicks my sofa to pieces, and makes 
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shameless advances to me beneath my husband’s roof, and flies like a 
thief in the night, leaving for me this insult.” And she held out the 
scrap of paper to Adrian. ‘‘ With ten francs. What is ten francs to 
me!” Adrian, bewildered, looked unintelligently at the message. 
‘‘Come you, monsieur, and see for yourself that I speak truly,” she 
continued, bringing him by a gesture into the room. ‘See there, my 
sofa ripped up and soiled with his heels. See madame’s fine rug 
trampled on the floor. See the pillow which she put under his wicked 
head with her own hands—” 

“What are you talking about?” said Adrian sternly. “For 
whom do you take me?” 

*« Are you not Monsieur Herbert ?”’ 

“Ta.” 

‘** Yes, I should think so. Well, Monsieur Herbert, it is your dear 
~_— who carries your portrait next his heart, who has treated me 
thus.” 

‘* Really,” said Adrian, ‘“‘ I do not understand you. You speak of 
me—of my wife—of some friend of mine with my portrait—” 

‘¢ And the nose of him crushed.” 

‘‘—all in a breath. What do youmean? As you know, I only 
arrived here this morning.” 

“Truly, monsieur, you have arrived a day after the fair. All I 
tell you is that madame came home last night with a drunken robber, 
a young English sprig, who slept here. He has run away; and 
heaven knows what he has taken with him. He leaves me this money, 
and this note to mock me because I scorned his vile seductions. Behold 
the table where he left it.” 


Adrian, hardly venturing to understand the woman, looked upon 
the table, and saw a note which had escaped her attention. She, 
following his glance, exclaimed, 

“What! Another.” 

“It is addressed to my wife,” said Adrian, taking it, and losing 
color as he did so. ‘ Doubtless it contains an explanation of his 
conduct. I recognize the handwriting as that of a young friend of 
mine. Did you hear his name ?”’ 

“Tt was an English name. English names are all alike to me.” 

‘** Did he call himself Sutherland ?”’ 

‘Yes, it was like that, quite English.” 

“Tt is all right then. He is but a foolish boy, the brother of an 
old friend of mine.” 

“Truly a strong boy for his years. He is your old friend, of 
course. It is always so. Ah, monsieur, if I were one to talk and 
make mischief, I could 4 

“Thank you,” said Adrian, interrupting her firmly. ‘I can hear 
the rest from Madame Herbert, if there is anything else to hear.” 
And he left the room. On the landing without, he saw Madame 
Syczymplicga, who, overlooking him, addressed herself angrily to the 
old woman. 

“Why is this noise made ?”’ she demanded. ‘‘ How is it possible 
for Mademoiselle to practise with this hurly burly in her ears ?” 

‘‘And why should I not make a noise,” retorted the woman, 
“when I am insulted in my own house by the friends of Mademoi —” 
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‘What is the matter?” cried a voice from above. The woman 
became silent as if struck dumb; and for a moment there was no 
sound except the light descending footfall of Aurélie. ‘‘ What is the 
matter?” she repeated, as she came into their view. 

“Nothing at all,” muttered the old woman sulkily, glancing 
apprehensively at Adrian. 

‘You make a very great noise about nothing at all,” said Aurélie 
coolly, pausing with her hand on the balustrade. “ Have you quite 
done ; a may I now practise in peace % 7” 

‘*‘T am sorry to have disturbed you,” said the woman apologetically, 
but still grumbling. ‘I was speaking to Monsieur.” 

‘*Monsieur must either go out, or come upstairs and read the 
journals quietly,” said Aurélie. 

‘*T will come upstairs,” said Adrian, in a tone that made her look 
at him with momentary curiosity. The old woman meanwhile 
retreated into her apartment; and Madame Syezymplica, who had 
listened submissively to her daughter, disappeared also. Aurélie, on 
returning to the room in which she practised, found herself once more 
alone with Adrian. 

‘Oh, it is a troublesome woman,” she said. ‘‘ All proprietresses 
are so. I should like to live in a palace with silent black slaves to 
come and go when I clap my hands. She has spoiled my practice. 
And you seem quite put out.” 

‘*T— Aurélie: I met Mrs. Hoskyn’s brother at the railway station 
this morning.” 

‘Really! I thought he was in India.” 

“T mean her younger brother.” 

‘¢ Ah, I did not know that she had another.” 

Herbert looked aghast at her. She had spoken carelessly, and 
was brushing some specks of dust from the keyboard of the pianoforte, 
as to the cleanliness of which she was always fastidious. 

‘He did not tell me that he had seen you, Aurélie,” he said, 
controlling himself. ‘* Under the circumstances I thought that rather 
strange. He even affected some surprise when I mentioned that you 
were in Paris.” 

She forgot the keyboard, and looked at him with wonder and some 
amusement. ‘‘ You thought it very strange!” she said. ‘‘ What are 
you dreaming of? What else should he say, since he never saw me, 
nor I him, in our lives—except at a concert? Have I not said that I 
did not even know of his existence until you told me?” 

‘“‘ Aurélie!” he exclaimed in a strange voice, turning pallid. She 
also changed color; came to him quickly; and caught his arm, saying, 
““Heaven! What is the matter with thee?” 

‘‘ Aurélie,” he said, recovering his self control, and disengaging 
himself quietly from her hold: “ pray be serious. Why should you, 
even in jest, deceive me about Sutherland? If he has done anything 
wrong, I will not blame you for it.” 

She retreated a step, and slowly raised her head and poised herself 
in a haughtier attitude. ‘‘ You speak of deceit!” she said. Then, 
shaking her finger at him, she added indignantly, ‘“‘ Ah, take care, 
Adrian, take care.” 

*“Do you mean to tell me,” he said sternly, “‘ that you have not 
made the acquaintance of Sutherland here?” 


” 
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“T do tell you so. And it seems to me that you do not believe me.” 

“And that he has not passed the night here.” 

“Oh!” she cried, and shrank a little. 

“ Aurélie,” he said, with a menacing expression which so 
disfigured and debased his face that she involuntarily recoiled 
and covered her eyes with her hands: ‘I have never before 
opened a letter addressed to you; but I will do so now. There 
are occasions when confidence is mere infatuation; and it is time, 
I fear, to shew you that my infatuation is not so blind as you 
suppose. This note was left for you this morning, under circum- 
stances which have been explained to me by the woman downstairs.” 
A silence followed whilst he opened the note and read it. Then, 
looking up, and finding her looking at him quite calmly, he said 
sadly, ‘‘ There is nothing in it that you need be ashamed of, Aurélie. 
You might have told me the truth. It is in the handwriting of 
Charlie Sutherland.” 

This startled her for a moment. ‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘ the scamp 
gave me a false name. But as for thee, unhappy one,”’ she added, as 
a ray of hope appeared in Herbert’s eyes, ‘‘adieu for ever.” And she 
was gone before he recovered himself. 

His first impulse was to follow her and apologize, so simply and 
completely did her exclamation that Sutherland had given her a false 
name seem to explain her denial of having met him. Then he asked 
himself how came she to bring home a young man in her carriage; 
and why had she made a secret of it? She had said, he now remem- 
bered, that she had not heard any English voice except his own since 
she had come to Paris. Herbert was constitutionally apt to feel at a 
disadvantage with other men, and to give credit to the least sugges- 
tion that they were preferred to himself. He did not even now accuse 
his wife of infidelity; but he had long felt that she misunderstood 
him; withheld her confidence from him; and kept him apart from 
those friends of hers in whose society she felt happy and unrestrained. 
In the thought of this there was for him more jealousy and mortifica- 
tion than a coarser man might have suffered from a wicked woman. 

Whilst he was thinking over it all, the door opened; and Madame 
Szczymplica, in tears, entered hastily. 

‘*My God, Monsieur Adrien, what is the matter betwixt you and 
Aurélie?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Herbert, with constrained politeness. 
** Nothing of any consequence.” 

‘Do not tell me that,” she protested, pathetically. ‘I know her 
too well to believe it. She is going away; and she will not tell me 
why. And now you will not tell me either. I am made nothing of.” 

‘Did you say she is going away ?” 

‘Yes. What have you done to her ?—my poor child!” 

Herbert did not feel bound to account for his conduct to his 
mother-in-law: yet he felt that she was entitled to some answer. 
‘‘Madame Szczympliga,” he said, after a moment’s reflexion: “can 
you tell me under what circumstances Aurélie met the young gentle- 
man who was here last night?” 


‘That is it, is it? I knew it: I told Aurélie that she was acting 
foolishly. But there was nothing in that to quarrel about.” 
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‘I do not say there was. How did it happen?” 

“Nothing in the world but this. I had neuralgia; and Aurélie 
would not suffer me to accompany her to the concert. As she 
was returning, her carriage knocked down this miserable boy, who 
was drunk. You know how impetuous she is. She would not leave 
him there insensible; and she took him into the carriage and brought 
him here. She made the woman below harbor him for the night 
in her sitting room. That is all.” 

** But did he not behave himsei? badly ?”’ 

‘6 Mon cher, he was drunk—drunk as a beast, with his nose 
beaten in.” 

‘It is strange that Aurclie never told me of such a remarkable 
incident.” 

‘Why, you are not an hour arrived ; and the poor child has been 
full of the joy and surprise of seeing you so unexpectedly. It is 
necessary to be reasonable, Monsieur Adrian.” 


“The fact is, madame, that I have had a misunderstanding with 
Aurélie in which neither of us was to blame. I should not have 
doubted her, perhaps; but I think, under the circumstances, my 


mistake was excusable. I owe her an apology, and will make it at 
once.” 


‘“* Wait a little,” said Madame Szczymplica nervously, as he moved 
towards the door. ‘‘ You had better let me go first: I will ask her to 
receive you. She is excessively annoyed.” 


Herbert did not like this suggestion; but he submitted to it, and 
sat down at the pianoforte to await Madame Szczymplica’s return. To 
wile away the time and to persuade himself that he was not too fearful 
of the result of her mission, he played softly as much of his favorite 
Mendelssohnian airs as could be accompanied by the three chords 
which exhausted his knowledge of the art of harmonizing. At last, 
after a long absence, his mother-in-law returned, evidently much 
troubled. 

“‘T am a most unlucky mother,”’ she said, seating herself, and try- 
ing to keep back her tears. ‘‘She will not listen to me. Oh, Monsieur 
Adrien, what can have passed between you to enrage her so? 
You, who are always so gentle!—she will not let me mention your 
name.” 

‘But have you explained to her ——?” 

‘¢ What is the use of explaining? She is not rational.” 

‘What does she say?” 

“She says absurd things. Recollect that she is as yet only a 
child. She says you have betrayed your real opinion of her at last. 
I told her that circumstances seemed at the time to prove that she had 
acted foolishly, but that you now admitted your error.” 

‘* And then ?” 

““Then she said that her maid might have doubted her, and 
afterwards admitted her error on the same ground. Oh, she is a 
strange creature, is Aur¢élie! What can one do with such a terrible 
child? She is positive that she will never speak to you again; and 
I fear she is in earnest. Icando no more. I have argued—implored— 
wept; but she is an ingrate, a heart of marble.” 


Here there was a tap at the door; and a servant appeared. 
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‘‘ Madame Herbert wishes you to accompany her to the pianoforte 
place, madame. She is going thither to practise.” 

Herbert only looked downcast ; and Madame Syczymplica left the 
room stifling a sob. Herbert knew not what to do. A domestic 
quarrel involving the interference of a mother-in-law had always 
seemed to him an incident common among vulgar people, but quite 
foreign to his own course of life; and now that it had actually 
occurred to him, he felt humiliated. He found a little relief as the 
conviction grew upon him that he, and not Aurélie, was to blame. 
There was nothing new to him in the reflexion that he had been weak 
and hasty: there would be pleasure in making reparation, in begging 
her forgiveness, in believing in and loving her more than ever. But 
this would be on condition that she ultimately forgave him, of which 
he did not feel at all sure, as indeed he never felt sure of her on any 
point, not even that she had ever really loved him. 

In this state of mind he saw her carriage arrive, and heard her 
descend the stairs and pass the door of the room where he was. 
Whilst he was hesitating as to whether he should go out and speak 
to her then, she drove away; and the opportunity, now that it was 
lost, seemed a precious one. He went downstairs, and asked the old 
woman when she expected Madame Herbert to return. Not until six 
o’clock, she told him. He resigned himself to eight hours’ suspense, 
and went to the Luxembourg, where he enjoyed such pleasure as he 
could obtain by admiring the works of men who could paint better 
than he. It was a long day; but it came an end at last. 

‘‘T will announce you, monsieur,”’ said the old woman hastily, as 
she admitted him at half-past six. 

“No,” he said firmly, resolved not to give Aurélie an opportunity 
of escaping from him. ‘I will announce myself.” And he passed 
the portress, who seemed disposed, but afraid, to bar his path. 
As he went up, he heard the pianoforte played in a style which he 
hardly recognized. The touch was hard and impatient; and false 
notes were struck, followed by almost violent repetitions of the passage 
in which they occurred. He stood at the door a moment, listening. 

“My child,” said Madame Syczymplicga’s voice: ‘that is not 
practice. You become worse every moment; and you are spoiling the 
instrument.” 


“Let me alone. It is a detestable piano; and I hope I may 
break it.” 

Herbert’s courage sank at the angry tone of his wife’s voice. 

‘You let yourself be put out by nothing at all. Do I not tell you 
that everybody thought you played like an angel?” 

“‘T will not be told so again. I played vilely. I will give up 
music. I hate it; and I never shall be able to play. I have tried 
and failed. It was a mistake for me ever to have attempted it.” 

At this moment Adrian, hearing the footsteps of the old woman, 
who was coming up to listen at the keyhole, entered the room. 
Madame Szczymplica stared at him in consternation. He walked 
quickly across the room, and sat down close to his wife at the 
pianoforte.” 

“ Aurélie,” he said: ‘‘ you must forgive me.” 

‘‘ Never, never, never,” she cried, turning quickly round so as to 
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confront him. ‘I have this day disgraced myself; and it is your 
fault.” 

“My fault, Aurélie ?” 

“Do not call me Aurélie. Now you smile because you have had 
your revenge. Am I not unhappy enough without being forced to 
see and speak to you, who have made me unhappy? Go: disembarrass 
me, or I will myself seek some other roof. What madness possessed 
me, an artist, to marry? Did I not know that it is ever the end of an 
artist’s career?” 

“You cannot believe,’ he said, much agitated, “that I would 
wilfully cause you a moment’s pain. I love——” 

‘“‘Ah yes, you love me. It is because you love me that you insult 
me. It is because you love me that you are ashamed of me and 
reproach me with playing for hire. It is because you love me that I 
have failed before the whole world, and lost the fruit of long years of 
work. You will find my mother’s scissors in that box. Why do you 
not cut off my fingers, since you have paralysed them ? ” 

Adrian, shuddering in every fibre at the suggestion, caught her 
proffered fingers and squeezed them in hishands. ‘‘ My darling,” he 
said: ‘you pain me acutely by your reproaches. Will you not forgive 
me?” 

“You waste your breath,” she said obdurately, disengaging 
herself petulantly. ‘‘I am not listening to you.” And she began to 
play again. 

‘* Aurélie,’ he said presently. 

She played attentively, and did not seem to hear him. 

‘*¢ Aurélie,” he repeated urgently. No answer. ‘‘ Do cease that 
horrible thing, my darling; and listen to me.” 

This stopped her. She turned with tears in her eyes, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, it is horrible. Everything that I touch is horrible 
She shut the piano as she spoke. ‘I shall never open it more. 
Mamma.” 

“My angel,” replied Madame Szczymplica, starting. 

‘Tell them to send for it to-morrow. I do not want even to see it 
when I come down in the morning.” 

‘*‘ But,” said Herbert, ‘you quite misunderstand me. Can you 
suppose that I think your playing horrible, or that, if I thought it, I 
would be so brutal as to say so?” 

“You do think it horrible. Everyone finds it horrible. So you 
are right.” 

‘*It was only what you were playing—— ” 

‘“‘T was playing one of Chopin’s studies. You used to like Chopin. 
You would do better to be silent: every word you utter betrays your 
real thoughts.” 

Herbert gently re-opened the pianoforte. ‘‘If it were the singing 
of angels, Aurélie, it would be horrible to me as long as it delayed the 
assurance I am waiting for—of your forgiveness.” 

‘¢’'You shall never have it. Nor do I believe that you care for it.” 

‘‘Never is along word. You have said it very often this evening, 
Aurélie. You will never play again. You will never speak to me 
again. You will never forgive me.” 


‘Do not argue with me. You fatigue me.” She turned away, and 
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began to improvize, looking upward at the cornice with a determined 
expression which gradually faded and vanished. Herbert, discouraged 
by her last retort, did not venture to interrupt her until the last trace 
of displeasure had disappeared from her face. Then he pleaded in a 
low voice, ‘‘ Aurélie.” The frown reappeared instantly. ‘‘ Do not 
stop playing. I only wish to assure you that I was not jealous this 
morning.” 

“O—h!” she ejaculated, taking her hands from the keyboard, 
and letting them fall supine in her lap. Herbert, taken aback by 
the prolonged and expressive interjection, looked at her in silent 
discomfiture. ‘‘Mamma: thou hearest him! He says he was not 
jealous. Oh Adrian, how art thou fallen, thou, who wast truth itself! 
Thou art learning to play the husband well.” 

‘“‘T thought you had deceived me, dearest; but I was not jealous.” 

“Then you do not love me.” 

“Let meexplain. I thought you had deceived me in your account 
of—of that wretched boy whom we shall never allude to again—” 

“There, there. Do not remind me of it. You were base: you 
were beneath yourself: no explanation can change that. But my 
failure at the Princess’s is so much greater a misfortune that it has 
put all that out of my head.” 

‘“‘ Aurélie,” remonstrated Herbert involuntarily. 

“What! You begin to complain already—before I have half 
relented ?” 

‘‘T know too well,” he replied sadly, ‘that your art is as much 
dearer to you than I, as you are dearer to me than mine. Well, well, 
I plead guilty to everything except want of love for you. Now will 
you forgive me ?”’ 

Instead of replying, she began to play merrily. Presently she 
looked over her shoulder, and said, ‘‘ You will promise never to commit 
such a sin again.” 

**T swear it.” 

‘¢ And you are very sorry ?”’ 

“‘ Desolate, Aurélie.” 

‘¢ Be pardoned, then. If thou art truly penitent, I will accompany 
thee to the Louvre ; and thou shalt shew me the pictures.” 

She played away without intermission whilst she spoke, disregard- 
ing the kiss which he, in spite of Madame Szczympliga’s presence, 
could not refrain from pressing on her cheek. 


CHAPTER III. 


When the novelty of Mrs. Hoskyn’s first baby had worn off, she 
successfully resisted the temptation to abandon it to the care of her 
servants as an exacting little nuisance; but her incorrigible interest 
in art, no longer totally eclipsed by the cradle, retook possession of 
her mind. This interest, as usual, took the form of curiosity as to 
what Adrian Herbert was doing. Now that her domestic affections 
were satisfied and centred by Hoskyn, and that the complete absorp- 
tion of Herbert’s affections by his wife was beyond all suspicion, she 
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felt easier and more earnest in her friendship for him than ever 
before. Marriage had indeed considerably deepened her capacity for 
friendship. 

One morning, Hoskyr looked up from his paper and said, ‘“‘ Have 
you looked at the Zimes. There is something in it about Herbert 
that he wont like.” 

“T hope not. The Zimes always spoke well of him.” 

Hoskyn, without a word, handed her the sheet he had been reading 
and took up another. 

‘‘Oh John,” said Mary, putting down the paper in dismay; ‘‘ what 
is to be done ?” 

“Done! What about?” 

“¢ About Adrian.” 

*‘T dont know,” said Hoskyn, placably. ‘‘ Why should we do 
anything ?” 

‘‘T for one, shall be very sorry if he loses his position, after all his 
early struggling.” 

‘He wont lose it. Who cares about the Zimes?” 

‘But I am greatly afraid that the Zimes is right.” 

“Tf you think so, why, that’s another thing. In that case, 
Herbert had better work a little harder.” 

‘‘Yes; but he always used to work so hard.” 

‘Well, he must keep at it, you know.” 

Mary fell a musing; and Hoskyn went on reading. 

‘¢ Adrian should never have married,” she said presently. 

‘Why not, my dear?” 

‘* Because of that,” she replied, pointing to the paper. 

“They dont find fault with him for being a married man, 
though.” 

“They find fault with him for being what his marriage has 
made him. He neither thinks nor cares about anything but his 
wife.” 

‘“‘That neednt prevent his working,” said Hoskyn. ‘J contrive 
to do a goodish deal of work,” he added with an amorous glance, 
‘‘ without caring any the less for my wife.” 

‘‘Your wife does not run away from you to the other end of 
Europe at a moment’s notice, John. She does not laugh at your 
business, and treat you as if you were a little boy who sometimes gets 
troublesome.” 

“Still,” said Hoskyn reflectively, ‘‘she has a sort of fascination 
about her.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Mary, supposing that her husband had been 
paying her a compliment, whereas he had really referred to Aurélie. 
“*T feel very much in earnest about this. It is quite pitiable to see a 
man like Adrian become the slave of a woman who obviously does not 
care for him—or perhaps I should not say that; but she certainly 
does not care for him a3 he deserves to be cared for. I am beginning 
to think that she cares for nothing but money.” 

‘‘Oh, come!” remonstrated Hoskyn. ‘‘ Youre too hard on her, 
Mary. She certainly doesnt seem to concern herself much about 
Herbert ; but then I farcy that he is rather a milk-and-water sort of 
man. I know he isa very good fellow, and all that; but there is a 
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something wanting in him—not exactly stamina, but—but something 
or other.” 

“There is a great want of worldliness and indifference in him; 
and I hope there always will be, although a little of both would help 
him to bring his wife to her senses. Still, Adrian is weak.” 

‘‘T should think so. For my part,” said Hoskyn, scratching his 
beard, and glancing at his wife as if he were going to make a ven- 
turesome remark, “‘I wonder how any woman could be bothered 
with him! I may be prejudiced; but that’s my opinion.” 

“Oh, that is absurd,” said Mary. ‘‘She may consider herself 
very fortunate in getting so good aman. He is too good for her: 
that is where the real difficulty lies. He is neglecting himself on 
her account. Do you think I ought to speak to him seriously 
about it?” 

‘“‘Humph!” muttered Hoskyn cautiously. ‘‘ It’s generally rather 
unwise to mix oneself up with other people’s affairs, particularly 
family affairs. You dont as a rule get thanked for it.” 

‘‘T know that. But is it right to hold aloof when one might do 
some good by disregarding considerations of that sort? It is always 
safest to do nothing. But I doubt if it is generous.” 

‘Well, you can do as you like. If I were in your place, I wouldnt 
meddle.” 

‘‘You are running away with an idea that I am going to make 
mischief, and talk to Adrian about his wife. I only want to give him 
a little lecture, such as I have given him twenty times before. I am 
in some sort his fellow student. Dont you think I might venture? I 
cannot see how I can do any harm by speaking to him about what 
the Times says.” 

Hoskyn pursed his lips, and shook his head. Mary, who had 
made up her mind to exhort Adrian, and wanted to be advised to do 
so, added, with some vexation, ‘‘ Of course I will not go if you do not 
wish me to.” 

“IT! Oh Lord no, my dear: I dont want to interfere with you. 
Go by all means if you like.” 

“Very well, John. I think I had better.” As she said this as if 
she were about to go in deference to his wishes, he for a moment 
seemed inclined to remonstrate; but he thought better of it, and 
buried himself in the newspaper until it was time for him to go to the 
city. 
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